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Chronicle 


Home News.—The last step before the general 
conference on the Kellogg anti-war treaty took place when 
the Union of South Africa replied favorably. The ne- 
gotiations thereupon included besides the 
United States, eight nations, and the 
States of the British Commonwealth— 
Canada, Irish Free State, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and India. Nearly all of these countries, how- 
ever, expressed their agreement with Secretary Kellogg’s 
proposal for a multilateral treaty outlawing war as an 
instrument of national policy, on condition that it does 
not impair the right of legitimate defense or obligations 
under the covenant of the League of Nations. On 
June 20, Secretary Kellogg sent out the call for the 
convention for obligatory arbitration of international diffi- 
culties of a juridical character in the Americas. Under 
a resolution adopted by the Havana Conference, twenty- 
one nations were invited to attend, each to be represented 
by two delegates, aided by advisers and experts. The 
United States delegates will be Secretary Kellogg and 
Charles Evans Hughes. The convention will convene at 
Washington on December 10, to adopt an arbitration 
treaty and probably also to secure adherence to the 
Kellogg idea of renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy. 
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tempted of all those opposed to his nom- 
ination. The difficulty was to find a name around which to 
rally. Representative Hull refused the honor. It was 
claimed by many that Senator Reed would be this person, 
and his own adherents made free predictions that they had 
Smith “ stopped.” It was expected that a serious situ- 
ation would arise over the platform, principally on the 
dry plank. It was generally thought that such a plank 
would be in accord with Governor Smith’s wishes. 
Another remarkable feat of trans-ocean aviation was 
completed on June 18 at a little town in Wales when the 
three-motored airplane, Friendship, piloted by Wilmer 
Stultz, arrived there after a twenty-hour 
trip from Trepassey. The remarkable 
part of this flight was that it carried the 
first woman to fly the Atlantic, Miss Amelia Earhart. 
Though she herself gave the credit to her companions, 
it was known that full credit was due her for the initia- 
tive and the energy with which she had brought it about. 


Trans- 
Atlantic 
Aviation 


Austria.—It was announced that the Communist 
agitator, Bela Kun, who had been under arrest in Vienna 
since April 28 on the technical charge of entering Austria 
after he had been expelled, was to be 
banished from Austria for the second 
time. This decision was reached in ad- 
vance of his trial. He was sentenced to a short term in 
prison because of passport irregularities, having entered 
Austria under a false German passport, an offense punish- 
able by ninety days in jail. In his efforts to gain entrance 
into Vienna, he was said to have used five different pass- 
ports. The agitator was to be sent to Germany by air- 
plane and thence relayed to some Baltic port, whence a 
Russian steamer could transport him to Leningrad. 

It was held that had the Federal Investment Loan been 
approved by the Congress of the United States it would 
have served, among other things, to help in the develop- 
ment of Austria’s waterpower. Possess- 
ing torrents which even at their lowest 
rate have 3,694,000 horse power and with 
a normal average of 4,000,000, in the past the country 
has only utilized 625,760. The possibilities of such re- 
sources in electric power and consequent reduction of 
coal consumption would have been a great relief to the 
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Austrian people. For the electrization of the railways 
up to the present about 8,000,000 schillings were in- 
vested during the first three months of this year. Parlia- 
ment was said to have a law in preparation for the purpose 
of promoting the use of electric current. Germany has 
been most interested in the development of Austrian 
water power schemes. 


Canada.—No measures other than those of a 
routine nature came before the Parliament which was 
prorogued, June 14. At no time was the Government of 
Mackenzie King in danger. During the 
past session, the rule of limiting speakers 
to forty minutes each was applied for the 
first time. Though this did not expedite the business, 
it gave opportunity for more speakers to express their 
views. The eftorts to increase the salaries of judges and 
of members of both Houses of Parliament were abandoned 
in view of the strong opposition. The only serious attack 
on the Government by the Opposition was in regard 
to the immigration problem. This was based on the re- 
port drawn up by a House Committee after an investi- 
gation of the Immigration Department. As has been 
stated before in these columns, grave fears were ex- 
pressed, especially in the Western Provinces, that the 
immigrants from non-British and non-American sources 
were proportionately far too numerous. At present, the 
population of the prairie provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, is less than three-fifths. British 
and two-fifths foreign in origin. Both by natural increase 
and by continual immigration, the so-called foreign ele- 
ment is forging ahead of the native and British population. 
To offset this situation, the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments have been trying to induce British families to 
migrate, especially to the Western Provinces. During 
the past three years, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
3,000 families were sent to Canada and new negotiations 
have been entered into for the transportation of 2,000 


mote. 


Parliamentary 
Session 
Ended 


China.—Tientsin was the scene of new disorders as 
the last remnants of the Northerners evacuated the city. 
Fierce street battles were reported in which many were 
killed, and which were particularly due 
to looting on the part of the Northern 
stragglers. Meanwhile, the Southerners 
continued the northern march, though it was not quite 
evident as to whether they would push on into Manchuria. 
This move, it was stated, was favored by General Pai 
Chung-hsi, Kwangsi commander. Notwithstanding that 
the Nationalist Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, had 
handed in his resignation, the authorities refused to accept 
it and he continued at the head of the Nationalist military 
movements. On June 15, the Nationalist Ministry of 
Communications at Nanking ordered the Peking Direc- 
torate of Posts to remove to the Southern city, a first step 
in changing the national Capital. 


Military 
Movements 


France.—Hopes for woman suffrage in France were 
again deferred, when the Senate, on June 19, defeated by 
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a vote of 178 to 128 a proposal to place a discussion of 
the subject on its agenda for an early 
date. Considerable interest had been 
shown in the proposal, and an active 
lobby conducted by the women. The campaign was being 
continued, but with no prospects of immediate success. 
In the Chamber of Deputies a measure for the release 
of the two Alsatian Deputies, sentenced to prison on a 
charge of conspiracy on May 24, drew a sharp debate 
till the motion was withdrawn when it was pointed out 
that an appeal from the sentence was pending, and might 
bring a reversal of the Colmar verdict. 

Sentiment on the revalorization of the franc was still 
divided. It was reported that M. Poincaré had won the 
consent of the Cabinet for his proposal of immediate 
stabilization, but the followers of M. 
Marin, of the Right, and most of the 
Socialist Deputies favored further delay 
in the hope of ultimately fixing a higher rate of exchange. 
This opposition, it was claimed, placed on the members 
of the Center groups the responsibility for a step which 
bankers and economists were urging, in spite of its gen- 
eral unpopularity. 


Parliament 





The Franc 


Germany.—Eremen vied with New York in honor- 
ing the German fliers, Baron von Huenefeld and Captain 
Koehl as well as their companion the Irish airman Major 
Fitzmaurice. From the first formal salu- 
tations in the early morning until mid- 
night the flying triumvirate endured an 
oratorical welcome that was gauged by enthusiastic pa- 
triotic congratulations. When the steamer Columbus 
stopped at Plymouth and at Cherbourg neither the British 
nor the French Government gave any official notice to 
the heroes of Greenely Island. As a result of these 
two slights the proposed visit to London was cancelled. 

Although Dr. Stresemann left his sickroom in order 
to intervene personally in the efforts to revive the big 
coalition as a parliamentary basis for the Ministry headed 
by Hermann Miiller, the Socialist chief, 
no definite progress was recorded. How- 
ever, the Foreign Minister seemed to have 
lessened the insistence of his partisans on immediate in- 
clusion of their representatives in the Prussian as well 
as the Federal Government. Dr. Stresemann urged 
them to accept the Socialist offer of a share in the admin- 
istration of Prussia in the Fall. If this compromise were 
accepted one of Herr Miiller’s main obstacles would be 
removed. At all events Berlin’s ovation to the German 
transatlantic flyers, with which politics was not permitted 
to interfere, caused considerable delay in the formation 
of a Cabinet platform and postponed the new Min- 
isters’ debut before the Reichstag. Dr. Stresemann 
attended a brief session of the interim Cabinet on the 
Rumanian loan, and although prevented from attending 
the People’s Party caucus, he held private interviews 
with Populist and other chieftains. Emphatic denial was 
given to the rumors that he had failed to achieve harmony 
between his own and other factions involved in the 
Cabinet building; as was also denied the report that the 
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big coalition move had collapsed and that President von 
Hindenburg would request Dr. Curtius, Minister of 
Commerce, also a Populist, to form a minority Ministry. 


Great Britain —Following the defeat in the House 
of Commons for the second time of the revised Prayer 
Book of the Church of England, the aged Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has been advocating 
Prayer Book the revision for the past twenty years, 
vate called upon the clergy and laity not to 
be led “ by irritation or disappointment to advocate forth- 
with rash or irregular action. May we plead for quietness, 
for a little patience, for abstention from any angry or 
unkindly words.” Such counsel was needed, for the 
debate in and out of Parliament that preceded the final 
vote was indicative of the strongest feelings. It has 
been agreed that the situation induced by the decision of 
Parliament in rejecting the latest revisions is gravely 
critical. Certain elements within the Church expressed 
themselves in favor of disestablishment, but the majority 
opinion was against this movement. The press reported 
two views as to the future developments. One of these 
was that Sir William Joynson-Hicks, leader of the oppo- 
sition to the revised Prayer Book, had set about drafting 
a Prayer Book which would satisfy the demands of the 
Commons. It was thought unlikely that Sir William’s 
version would be acceptable to the Bishops. The other 
solution suggested was that the Church would continue 
to use the old Prayer Book and adjust its action and 
administration in accordance with the newer revision. 
Many of these revisions, which the Commons rejected, 
have been practised regularly in the churches; they were 
considered technically illegal, however, and they were 
presented to Parliament only with a view to having their 
illegality removed. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. J. H. Whitley as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the traditional forms were 
observed. The Premier moved a vote of thanks, and 
this was seconded by the former Pre- 


Results of 


N 
Speaker miers and leaders of the oppositions, 
Chosen Ramsay MacDonald and Lloyd George. 


Mr. Baldwin petitioned the Crown to grant Mr. Whitley 
some signal mark of honor, equivalently a recommenda- 
tion for the peerage, and the House to accord him a 
pension, usually £4,000 a year. The retiring Speaker had 
held the office since 1921. He had been a Liberal member 
from Halifax for twenty-eight years. Captain E. A. 
Fitzroy, Conservative member from Daventry and Deputy 
Chairman of Ways and Means, was unanimously elected 
as the new Speaker. 


Greece.—Political problems gave place to interest in 
a serious labor difficulty which, initiated in the American 
Tobacco Company’s plant in Cavalla, extended to Saloniki, 
Serres and Drama, resulting in disor- 
ders at all points. Consequent on seri- 
ous clashes between the strikers and 
police a number of participants were reported injured, 
and several fatalities resulted. A direct connection was. 
' said to exist between the labor agitators and the Russian 
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propaganda bureau. Coincident with the outbreak of the 
strike the Greek Parliament on June 16 rejected the 
Russo-Greek commercial treaty. While the Government 
reported that the situation was improving, it was admitted 
that the strike took the nature rather of a revolution than 
of a mere labor disturbance. The Greek legation in Lon- 
don denied that the navy was supporting the strikers, 
and branded as untrue other sensational reports published 
in Belgrade. 


Italy —Efforts to bring relief to General Nobile’s 
party, stranded in the Arctic, were finally successful on 
June 20, when the Italian seaplane, Savoia-55, in command 
of Major Maddalena, located the camp 
by means of radio signals. The Savoia 
carried a large store of emergency sup- 
plies, food, medicine, etc., which were dropped by para- 
chute. After searching in vain for the two other groups 
of the Italia’s crew, Major Maddalena returned to the 
steamer Hobby, and reported that it would be practically 
impossible for a plane to land in the vicinity of the 
Nobile party. The relief expeditions turned their atten- 
tion to the search for the two other groups, while await- 
ing assistance for the actual rescue, from powerful ice- 
breakers capable of penetrating to the vicinity of General 
Nobile’s camp. Anxiety was also felt for Roald 
Amundsen, who set out for Spitzbergen from Tromso, 
Norway, with a party of searchers in a French plane on 
June 18. Though the trip should have required only a 
few hours, no word had been received of the party after 
three days. 


Relief to 
Nobile 





Japan.—An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the 
Premier was made on June 8, according to a report to 
the New York Times. The Baron had been particularly 
unpopular during the past month con- 


Politics : ga 
and sequent on the recent Cabinet crisis and 
War his stand on the Chinese situation. How- 


ever, he took the attempt lightly. Meanwhile a Cabinet 
meeting held to discuss the Manchurian problem decided 
on a “wait and see” policy. It was stated that the 
Government would take no direct hand in the changes of 
Government going on in China consequent on the with- 
drawal from the capital of the Republicans in favor of 
the Nationalists. 

In view of the prevalence of Communistic plots a pro- 
posal was made by the Cabinet to punish leaders of con- 
spiracies against the Constitution with the death penalty. 

Thus far the maximum sentence for this 


Government 
Curbs offence has been ten years. As the 
Reds measure was deemed urgent it was de- 


cided not to await its passage until the next session of 
the Diet, but to ask that the law be revised by Imperial 
ordinance. In consequence the proposal was submitted 
to the Privy Council for examination. The Government’s 
summary method of procedure evoked considerable 
criticism, especially from the Qpposition, which main- 
tained that the Communist agitation was not sufficiently 
a menace to require such drastic action and that the 
Government’s method was too high-handed. 
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Jugoslavia—An event threatening the most dis- 
astrous consequences occurred on June 20, in the session 
of the Skupshtina, when Punica Ratchitch, a Monte- 
negrin deputy of the Government party, 
shot and killed M. Paul Raditch, nephew 
of M. Stefan Raditch, leader of the 
Croatian Peasant party, and Dr. George Basaritchik, 
noted author and Vice-President of the same party. The 
remaining four bullets wounded M. Stefan Raditch, who 
was reported as in danger of death, Dr. Pernar, Secre- 
tary of the Croatian party, who was reported still un- 
conscious, Josip Grandja and Dr. Jelasitch. After firing 
the shots, the assassin walked out of the Parliamentary 
building, and later delivered himself to the authorities. 
His action followed upon a charge, made by several Croa- 
tian deputies, of a misappropriation of land in his con- 
stituency and a denunciation by Stefan Raditch of the 
entire Serbian Government as dishonest. Regret was at 
once expressed by the Government for the proceeding, the 
death penalty was promised for the guilty parties and 
life pensions for the families of the victims. The King 
personally visited the hospital within an hour of the affair, 
and sent his personal messenger hourly to make inquiries. 
The Government declared it would not resign, as it was 
no way responsible for the act. Parliament was ad- 
journed sine die. The Croatian party leaders refused to 
accept the regrets of the Cabinet, and the country was 
threatened by an intensified outburst of the agitation and 
the separatist movements against which MM. Vukitche- 
vitch, Prime Minister, and Marinkovitch, Foreign Min- 
ister, have been battling. Little further action, except 
in merely economic matters, was expected of the meeting 
of the Little Entente Foreign Ministers, sitting at 
Bucharest, in view of the sudden crisis. 


Assassination 
of Croatian 
Leaders 


Mexico.—Terrible damage was done in Mexico on 
June 16-17 when a series of earthquakes shook almost the 
whole country. The shock in Mexico City was the most 

intense in many years. Nine States in 


Earthquakes : 
and all suffered. Not many casualties were 
Rebellion reported, but enormous property damage 


occurred. At the same time, and by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the same States continued to be ravaged by con- 
tinual revolutionary attacks, marked in many places by 
savage reprisals on the part of the Government. 


Poland.—Premier Pilsudski’s sudden return to duty 
had its influence in speeding up the action of the Sejm 
on the budget bill. The Government bloc, supported by 
the Liberals, scored another victory when 
the bill was passed on its third reading 
by a large majority. The budget calls 
for the expenditure of 2,508,000,000 zloty, of which 
forty-five per cent is to be used for the army and navy. 
The receipts through taxes and monopolies were estimated 
at twenty millions above expenses. The Socialists re- 
frained from voting so*as not to defeat the measure. 
In return the Government allowed several riders to go 
through, among which was one abolishing special funds 
for the Minister of Interior and another providing for 


Budget 
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farm relief. The Socialists made it clear that they re- 
frained from balloting not from any desire of support- 
ing the Government but rather because they did not wish 
political motives to interfere with budget legislation. 


League of Nations.—Reporting the inquiry concern- 
ing the affair of the Hungarian optants in Rumania, which 
had been on the Council’s agenda for five years, Sir Austen 

Chamberlain offered a resolution, which 
nae was unanimously adopted, to the effect 

that the Council, while deeply regretting 
that Hungary and Rumania had failed to reach an agree- 
ment on the line of the Council’s oft-repeated recom- 
mendations, remained of the opinion that this dispute 
really ought to be settled by the parties themselves on the 
basis the Council had recommended. It urged that the 
Governments concerned bring the dispute to a close by 
reciprocal concessions. M. Titulescu, Foreign Minister 
for Rumania, suggested that Hungary make the necessary 
payments out of funds due as reparations. Count Ap- 
ponyi, for Hungary, doubted that his Government would 
assent to such a procedure. Considerable dissatisfaction 
was reported from Hungary. 

Only a very limited progress was noted by the recent 
report, issued by the Amsterdam Bureau of International 
Trade Unions, of the International Consultative Com- 
mittee, which was appointed to carry on 
the work of the International Economic 
Conference of 1927. On account of the 
“notorious absence of any good-will on the part of the 
Governments,” it was extremely doubtful, said the report, 
whether it would be possible to conclude any definite 
agreements on the question of protective tariffs. This 
question, however, had been pointed out at the Conference 
as one of those most urgently demanding solution. In 
view of the danger that Great Britain might have to go 
over to the protectionist system, for self-protection, it was 
more imperative than ever that international measures 
should be taken for the retention of free-trade. Besides 
further inquiry into the matter of tariff walls, the Com- 
mittee recommended the investigation of industrial ra- 
tionalization and the activities of international cartels or 
trusts, making special efforts to secure the publicity of 


such agreements. 
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A group of Catholic laymen in Philadelphia 
have recently been meeting another group of 
Protestants around a table. Lindley Johnson, Jr., 
will tell the interesting result in “ Round-Tabie 
Discussions with Protestants.” 

“On Being Ancient” is a delightful essay in 
happy vein by Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., of Notre 
Dame University. 

The season of conventions is here and Francis 
P. LeBuffe in “ We Catholics Are Against...” 
will offer some timely hints. 

Other features will be “ Husbands,” by M. E. 
Henry-Ruffin, and “ Speaking of Opportunity,” 
by Irving T. McDonald. 
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Fourth of July Musings 


T times we grow weary of writing about the Fourth 

of July and the topics which it suggests. Many 
a ream have we blackened in penning those patriotic 
meditations. The net result is the loss of much paper, 
ink and space that might have been devoted to the weather, 
in the style of the venerable Boston Transcript, or to 
speculations upon the ultimate fate of an unhappy chimera 
who must perennially buzz in a vacuum and feed upon 
second intentions. 

In our better moments we realize that this calculation 
of the net result is nothing but a symptom of that weari- 
ness in well-doing against which the ascetics sagely warn 
us. 

For within the last decade, signs of a revival of the 
old Catholic and American doctrine of natural rights 
have been noted. It is even hinted that in some of-our 
older universities a professor may blushingly confess a 
friendship for it without peril of losing his chair. 

This report may be exaggerated. For the mest part, 
the law schools in the secular universities continue to 
teach doctrines which must make every separate hair of 
their respective Revolutionary alumni to stand on end. 
According to their reckoning—which is at least some two 
thousand years out of date—man is a creature of the 
State. Whenever the State usurps one more function 
which belongs to the individual, it is not the duty of the 
citizen to emulate his forefathers of 1776, but to submit. 
As a reward, he may console himself with the hope of 
attaining a place with the bureaucrats who misadminister 
—for a salary—the exercise of the right taken from the 
individual. 

That page is dark. 

But lighter paragraphs are furnished by the public at 
large. The growth of bureaucracy both at Washington 


and in the respective States begins to pinch that nerve 
which leads to the pocketbook, and which of all nerves 
is the tenderest. 
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Perhaps it is true, after all, that the quickest method 
of teaching a citizen to value his rights is to take one 
away from him, or to force him to pay rent, as it were, 
for its use. In that case, the reign of bureaucracy under 
which we have groaned will prove an evil mixed with an 
incidental and now emerging good. 

Meanwhile the rest of us simple, hopeful citizens may 
properly repair, as did our fathers, to the House of God 
on the Fourth of July. After thanking Him with humble 
and contrite hearts for the favors He has bestowed upon 
our beloved country, let us resolve so to live that we may 
not be found wholly unworthy of them. 


The Educational Convention 


O the members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in convention at Chicago AMERICA ex- 
tends its congratulations. 

The place in the world of education of this Association, 
now completing its twenty-fifth year, has long been as- 
sured. Perhaps its purpose was never better expressed 
than in the Pastoral Letter of 1919. 

Their united counsel in the Catholic Educational Association 
[wrote the Bishops, referring to our teachers and school ad- 
ministrators], has already produced many excellent results, and 
it justifies the hope that our schools may be organized into a 
system that will combine the utilities of free initiative, with the 
power of unified action. With a common purpose so great and 
holy to guide them, and with a growing sense of solidarity, our 
educators will recognize the advantage which concerted effort 
implies both for the Catholic system as a whole and for each 
of the allied institutions. 

Since the first annual convention of the Association 
at St. Louis University on July 12, 1904, every field 
of Catholic education has widened, and fields then un- 
occupied are now zealously and fruitfully tilled. In pre- 
paring for this happy result, the Association has taken a 
leading part. The student has but to glance over the 
twenty-four annual reports to see with what intelligent 
discernment the members of the Association have followed 
all the movements—and they have been many—which 
since the opening years of the century have distracted, 
disturbed, and edified the world of education. With the 
temper characteristic of Catholic educators, from the be- 
ginning they have sought to prove every spirit, and to 
hold fast to those only that were good. The National 
Catholic Educational Association has provided an arena 
for these academic discussions that is simply invaluable. 
For Catholic educators from every part of the United 
States simply to meet annually would be an opportunity 
not lightly to be foregone. When they gather to discuss, 
confer, and at times dispute, with all the freedom of the 
ancient schools of theology, so highly prized by. Newman 
as a means of progress, the results must be of incalculable 
value, both to the members in convention and to the 
institutions which they represent. 

Throughout its history the Association has held fast 
to its purpose, commended by the Bishops in their Pas- 
toral Letter, to secure an organization which while pre- 
serving free initiative, secures united action. The Asso- 
ciation does not legislate, and can exact nothing from 
any institution seeking affiliation, beyond the simple 
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guarantee of its status as a Catholic educational institution. 
It is a leader, not a driver; a teacher that can win by 
the reasonableness of its doctrine, not a master who seeks 
to demand faith by the force of his ipse dixit. Catholic 
education in this country is under weighty obligations to 
this great Association. 

While personal references are, perhaps, out of place, 
AMERICA cannot refrain from expressing its opinion that 
no small degree of the Association’s present power is due 
to its Secretary-General. The first Secretary-General was 
the Rev. Francis W. Howard, who was succeeded in turn 
by the Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL.D., and the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis W. Howard, LL.D With his customary 
benignity and quiet power, the Rt. Rev. Francis W. How- 
ard, LL.D., D.D., Bishop of Covington, continues to hold 
this important office. Catholic education in the United 
States thanks him for his long, loyal, and intelligent ser- 
vice, and every friend of the Catholic school will pray 
that he may be spared us, ad multos annos. 


The Catholic School 


O Catholic denies the importance of the school, 
4 founded and maintained on Catholic principles of 
education. 

Realizing that the exclusion of religion from the school 
too often implies the exclusion of religion from the life 
of the child, and the gradual paganizing of the nation, 
non-Catholic Americans are seeking to restore religion 
to the honored place it once occupied in American edu- 
cation. : 

We do not exaggerate when we say that the future of 
religion and morality in this country depends, humanly 
speaking, upon our willingness to provide for all our 
young people schools in which “ religion and moral train- 
ing takes the chief place” (Canon 1372). The task 
which confronts us is stupendous. But it is God’s work. 
If we try to show ourselves approved workmen, in St. 
Paul’s phrase, we shall succeed. The Church was first 
made known to the world by twelve men of humble sta- 
tion. Our weakness in a country which is rapidly be- 
coming a vast missionary field, our lack of resources, the 
difficulties from within and from without, need not dis- 
courage us. Remembering that it is God’s work, and 
striving to fit ourselves to do that work properly, we shall 
succeed. 

Important as is this work in every field, perhaps the 
elementary school now stands in need of the most solicit- 
ous attention and care. 

For most of our children, it is the only school they will 
attend. They are flocking into the high schools in larger 
numbers than ten years ago, but the formal training of 
the majority will terminate with the parish school. If 
we can maintain schools, whether parochial or common, 
sufficient both in number and educational effectiveness, 
we can face the future with equanimity. Should it be 
demonstrated that we are unequal to this task, let us 
prepare for empty churches, deserted shrines, a people 
without religion, and a nation sinking to that level to 
which every nation must come that forgets God. 
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“Let us care for the Catholic children of today; the 
morrow of the Church will be provided for in America,” 
wrote the late Archbishop Ireland, in the evening of his 
busy and eventful life. “ Let us neglect Catholic educa- 
tion, and the future of the Church in America is to be 
despaired of.” 

What Archbishop Ireland wrote of the Church may be 
applied with equal force to the State. 

It was not a Catholic educator, but Dr. Luther Weigle 
of Yale, who has pointed out in forcible and unmistake- 
able words the danger arising in the State from a nation- 
wide school system which ignores religion. That system 
“becomes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of 
atheism and irreligion.” As such, it “ endangers the per- 
petuity of those moral and religious institutions which 
are most characteristic of American life. It imperils the 
future of religion among us, and with religion the future 
of the nation itself.” 

This Review has ever drawn a sharp line of distinction 
between the secularized public-school system, and the de- 
voted men and women who administer it. If the secular 
school has not, as yet, worked to its logical conclusion of 
irreligion and atheism, it is solely because these men and 
women are better in principle and conduct than the sys- 
tem which they administer. But how long will this check 
last ? 

The majority of our secular colleges and training schools 
for teachers frankly embrace conceptions of morality and 
religion which are wholly irreconcilable with Christianity. 
Within a few years teachers imbued with these conceptions 
will control the public schools, and the old check upon 
the secular system will no longer operate. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate that contingency. 


The Councils on Catholic Education 


ATHOLICS in this country have never been suf- 
fered to forget the importance of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

It is noteworthy that the first topic treated in the First 
Pastoral Letter of Bishop Carroll (May 28, 1792) was 
“The Advantages of a Christian Education.” To give 
the child a Catholic education, Bishop Carroll wrote, was 
among the chief duties of the Catholic father. “In doing 
this you not only render an acceptable service to God, and 
acquit yourselves of a most important duty, but you labor 
for the preservation and increase of true religion, for 
the benefit of our common country, whose welfare de- 
pends upon the morals of its citizens, and for your own 
happiness here and hereafter.” It was not possible at 
that time to suggest a school for every parish, but the 
Father of the American Hierarchy earnestly besought the 
support of clergy and people “ for the school . . . insti- 
tuted at George-Town . . . a school of letters and vir- 
tue,” which, he hoped—and his hope has been fulfilled— 
would make its salutary influence felt throughout the 
country. 

Seventy-six years ago, the Fathers of the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, in a moving passage exhorted the 
Bishops “ to take steps to establish a parish school in con- 
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nection with every church in their dioceses,” supporting 
it when necessary from the revenue of the parish church 
(May 9, 1852). “Listen not to those who would per- 
suade you,” the Fathers wrote in their Pastoral Letter, 
“that religion can be separated from secular instruction. 
If your children, while they advance in human sciences, 
are not taught the science of the saints . . . that very 
learning which they have acquired, in itself so good and 
so necessary . . . will be an additional means of destroy- 
ing the happiness of the child, embittering still more the 
chalice of parental disappointment, and weakening the 
foundations of the social order.” With even greater force 
do these words apply in these days. 

Thirty-two years later, the Fathers of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (December 7, 1884) recalling the 
decrees of the preceding Councils, and mindful of the 
Instruction from Propaganda (November 24, 1875) 
treated the question of Catholic education in the chapter 
published in its Acta as the Sixth Title. ‘“‘ We must 
multiply our schools until every Catholic child in the land 
shall have within its reach the means of education,” they 
write in their Pastoral Letter. “ There are still thousands 
of Catholic children in the United States deprived of the 
benefit of a Catholic school. Pastors and parents should 
not rest until this defect is remedied. No parish is com- 
plete til it has schools adequate to the needs of its chil- 
dren, and the pastor and people of such a parish should 
not feel that they have accomplished their entire duty until 
the want is supplied.” (Italics inserted.) 

Once more do the Bishops of the United States return 
to this subject in their Pastoral Letter of September 26, 
1919, affirming the principles of the Pastoral of 1884. 
“. . . Education is indeed a holy work, not merely a 
service to the individual and to society . . . We realize 
more fully than ever before the necessity of adhering to 
the principles on which our schools are established.” 
That is our program today. 

Thus our Fathers in God have been tireless in inter- 
preting to us the mind and the desire of the Church. And 
in spite of poverty, persecution, and obloquy, the Catholic 
people of the United States have loyally followed where 
the Hierarchy has led. The most glorious monument ever 
reared to the honor of the Triune God by any people in 
any age is seen in the Catholic schools, colleges, and 
universities of the United States. 


A Jesuitical Dervish 


HE dreams of the Whirling Dervish from Alabama 

are troubled since Dr. Hart, of the Catholic Tele- 
graph, pointed out that our telegraph-posts, by reason of 
their resemblance to a cross, are silent mementoes of the 
Papacy. 

It would appear that the floral of the Klan must 
likewise fall under the anathema of the Dervish. 
For this flower was named by Linnaeus after Georg 
Joseph Kamel, a Jesuit missionary who first studied it 
in the Philippines more than two centuries ago and then 
wrote home about it. 

But the story of woe is not yet at an end. A certain 
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shade-tree (ailantus glandulosa) known in the South, 


where it is very common, as “the tree of Heaven” is 
likewise an importation of the Jesuit missionaries who 
scoured Asia in the early days. 

With a Jesuitical bud in his button hole and a Jesuitical 
tree on his lawn, the Dervish is in parlous state. Can 
it be that he is really a Jesuit in disguise? 


The Republican Platform 


ONVENTION platforms are not to be taken seri- 
ously as the expression of the party’s program. 
According to some critics, a platform is bait to catch 
gulls with; according to others, it expresses what the 
party will certainly do, unless it decides to do something 
else. In any case, a platform must not be regarded as 
something to stand on. It is something to get in on. 
Thereafter, if need be, it may be scrapped. 

However, a noble sentiment in a party platform may 
be justified on the general ground that it is like a gem 
in a boar’s muzzle. 

We are glad to note that the platform of the Republican 
Party affirms the freedom of wage contracts, the right of 
collective bargaining, “by free and responsible agents 
of their own choosing,” and voluntary arbitration to end 
labor disputes. It is fervently to be hoped that the Re- 
publican Party will not forget to throw the weight of its 
influence in favor of these human rights in any State 
where legislation is proposed for the purpose of protecting 
them. It is easy enough to shout “ Amen” to a pious 
sentiment in prayer meeting. It is not so easy when 
“malefactors of great wealth,’ to quote Roosevelt, 
threaten to cancel their party subscriptions at the first 
faint whispered “ Amen.” 

On the question of the injunction the platform speaks 
in terms that barely escape classification as “ weasel 
words.” “ We believe,” say the Elder Statesmen, headed 
by Senator Smoot, “that injunctions in labor disputes 
have in some instances been abused, and have given rise 
to a serious question for legislation.” No hot-headed 
young man, impatient of shadowy distinctions and given 
to downright language, wrote that cautious creed. Hes- 
itating, mumbling, he hints a dangerous contingency, and 
dubiously suggests a possible remedy. 

However, worse might have happened. Since the Re- 
publican Party is under the. impression that the country 
was never so prosperous and well-fed, we may be grateful 
that it did not deny the existence of any abuse in con- 
nection with the injunction. 

Grateful, too, are we for the prompt rejection by the 
platform makers of the Federal Education scheme and 
similar insanities. The author of the platform’s final 
paragraphs has wiped all recollection of the Reconstruc- 
tion period from his memory, and asserts in ringing tones 
the devotion of the Republican Party to the rights of the 
States. 

We hope that the Convention at Houston will have 
constructed a plank as strong. To construct one stronger 
will probably be impossible. And we trust that both 
parties will mean what they say. 
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Catholic Education Since 1920 


Francis M. Crowtey, M.A. 


Director, Department of Education, N.C.W.C. 


way. It will take several months to tabulate the 

data secured, yet it is possible through our returns 
from the surveys of 1920, 1922, 1924 and 1926 to predict 
what the findings will be. Any data introduced hereafter, 
then, are very reliable estimates presented in round figures 
so that we can rapidly review the progress of Catholic 
education since 1920. 

At the present time there are 182 major and preparatory 
seminaries, employing 1,900 instructors and caring for 
nearly 17,000 students. Eighteen institutions house the 
major and minor seminary departments in the same build- 
ing. The number of major seminaries has remained un- 
changed since 1920. Some institutions have taken over 
preparatory work, but the new institutions founded, such 
as Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., and the Oblate House of Philosophy, 
Newburgh, N. Y., have tended to offset these losses. There 
has been an unusual increase in the number of preparatory 
seminaries, 22 having been established since 1920. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all seminaries are enrolled 
in the 89 preparatory seminaries, which act as “ feeders ” 
for the higher institutions. It is evident that the greatest 
growth has been experienced in the preparatory seminary 
section. The increase in the total number of students in 
ali seminaries since 1920 has been approximately 6,000, 
or 35 per cent. Sixty per cent of this increase must be 
credited to the preparatory seminary division. 

Returns from the 1928 survey show that there are 160 
colleges and universities controlled by the Church. Of 
these, 76 are colleges for men, and 84 are devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of women. Institutions in this 
class are caring for approximately 86,000 students, of 
whom 22,000 are enrolled in colleges for women. The 
grand total includes nearly 26,000 students in summer 
schools and extension courses. The number of colleges 
for men has remained stationary since 1920. 

The universities, however, have organized a number 
of professional schools and the colleges in many instances 
have created special departments for education, journal- 
ism, commerce and finance, etc. Special attention has 
been given to the fields of law, commerce and finance, 
and education. Loyola University, Chicago, secured con- 
trol of the Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 1923; 
Duquesne University established a school of pharmacy 
in 1926; St. Louis University founded a school of edu- 
cation in 1925; Marquette University organized a gradu- 
ate school in 1922; and the Catholic University of 
America erected a school of canon law in 1923. These 
are only a few cases cited at random. No mention is 
made of the boy-guidance work at Notre Dame, the new 
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plant for the projected Loyola University in Los Angeles, 
and the innumerable other projects under way and con- 
templated which reflect the intense activity that has been 
characteristic of the leaders in this field for years. There 
has been an increase of close to 8,000 students, or ap- 
proximately 45 per cent, in professional schools between 
1920 and 1928. 

The number of colleges for men has remained un- 
changed since 1920. Three institutions have been estab- 
lished, it is true, but the same number of institutions gave 
up the struggle of trying to make ends meet. The in- 
crease in the number of women’s colleges has been un- 
usually large. While only 52 colleges for women were 
reported in the 1920 survey, reports received from 84 
institutions will be included in the 1928 study. Thirty- 
two women’s colleges have been established, therefore, 
since 1920. Three were founded while the 1920 survey 
was in progress, four were established in 1921, five in 
1922, three in 1923, seven in 1924, six in 1925, two in 
1926, one in 1927 and one in 1928. The new schools, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of geographical location, are 
grouped as follows: North Central States, 12; Middle 
Atlantic, 8; South Central, 5; New England, 4; Moun- 
tain, 1; Pacific, 1; and South Atlantic, 1. It may be 
interesting to note that amongst the new schools is Xavier 
University, an institution for colored boys and girls, 
founded in New Orleans in 1925. 

This unusual increase in the number of women’s col- 
leges, between 1920 and 1928, accounts for the unusual 
growth in the number of women enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning. Between 1920 and 1928 the number 
of women students increased by 15,947, or 290 per cent, 
while the enrolment for men’s institutions increased only 
by 38,012, or 140 per cent. The annual rate of increase 
in student enrolment in institutions for men and women 
has been approximately 19 per cent since 1920. 

There has been unusual building activity in the college 
world since 1920. Colleges for women have concentrated 
on the erection of complete plants, such as Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, IIl.; Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Mich.; Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio; Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis, Mo., etc. Institutions for men have 
spent large sums for new libraries, chapels, additional 
scientific laboratories and larger dormitories. In some 
cases entire new plants have been erected, such as St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa.; University of De- 
troit, Detroit, Mich.; Manhattan College, New York City, 
and Providence College, Providence, R. I. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the present investment in grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment of Catholic colleges and universities 
would place the sum at $250,000,000. 
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The 92 normal training schools in operation employ 
2,000 instructors and care for approximately 18,000 re- 
ligious teachers. Since 1920 there has been a tendency 
to strengthen the various community normal training 
schools, also to establish diocesan teacher training colleges. 
Unusual success in the training of teachers under diocesan 
auspices has been experienced in Brooklyn and Toledo. 
A very thorough study of the entire situation was made 
by Dr. Sylvester Schmitz in 1927. His findings indicated 
that the professional preparation of teachers in Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools was much better than 
that of teachers in schools of the same grade in the public 
school system. 

The growth of the secondary school division has been 
unusual. The number of schools has grown from 1,500 
in 1920 to 2,300 in 1928, an increase of 800, or approxi- 
mately 53 per cent in eight years. The number of 
teachers employed has risen from 7,900 to 14,500, and the 
number of students from 130,000 to 215,000. This rep- 
resents an increase of 85,000 students, or 65 per cent, in 
the course of eight years, a growth exceeded by the college 
division alone. The centralization of Catholic high school 
facilities has gone forward at a remarkable rate. In 1922, 
central Catholic high schools cared for 5.5 per cent of 
the student enrolment; but in 1926 they were caring for 
17.3 per cent of the student body. Of the 1,650 four- 
year high schools in operation in 1926, 1,076, or 65 per 
cent, were accredited or affiliated. These accredited 
schools cared for 78 per cent of the students enrolled 
in all four-year high schools. 

A great deal remains to be done in the secondary school 
field, however, since out of every 1,000 students entering 
a Catholic high school, 564 drop out before graduation. 
Again, 65 per cent of all Catholic high schools enroll only 
from 1 to 100 students, and 33.8 per cent enroll only from 
1 to 50. Most Catholic high school graduates who con- 
tinue their education do so in Catholic colleges. Reports 
from 132 Catholic men’s and women’s colleges, on 10,000 
freshmen entering in 1926, showed that 60 per cent of 
the students came from Catholic high schools, while 40 
per cent came from public high schools. 

Between 1920 and 1928, the following dioceses have ex- 
pended large sums of money in the erection of central 
Catholic high schools: Albany, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, St. Paul and 
Toledo. Some dioceses are now resorting to high school 
surveys to secure objective data on which to base their 
building programs. Notable instances are to be found 
in the Milwaukee Survey of 1926 and the study conducted 
in the Diocese of Cleveland early in May which included 
the schools in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, 
Canton and Lorain. Both surveys were conducted under 
the auspices of the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education. 

Returns were received from 6,551 elementary schools 
during the 1920 survey. These institutions employed 
41,581 teachers, and cared for 1,795,673 pupils. The 
7,598 schools now in operation require the services of 
57,085 teachers and house 2,187,576 students. There has 
been an increase, then, of 391,903 students, or approxi- 
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mately 22 per cent, between 1920 and 1928. This means 
that approximately 50,000 new students are enrolled in 
parochial schools every September. Yet despite such 
steady progress it is conservatively estimated that 45 per 
cent of the children of elementary school age are not 
enrolled in Catholic schools. 

It is difficult to single out any diocese or archdiocese 
for special mention because of unusual activity in the 
construction of elementary schools. The Ordinaries of 
all dioceses have been indefatigable in their efforts to pro- 
vide sufficient elementary school facilities. There are 
indications in certain quarters that the provision of such 
facilities will soon be looked on as a diocesan responsi- 
bility, a view which is entirely in keeping with the philoso- 
phy which dictates the establishment of central Catholic 
high schools. Outstanding examples of the practical ap- 
plication of this belief are to be found in the fund-raising 
campaigns conducted in the dioceses of Pittsburgh, Wil- 
mington and Seattle within the past few years. The 
primary purpose of these campaigns was to provide equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 

When we combine the returns for the different divi- 
sions we find that there are 10,314 schools, 82,725 teach- 
ers, and 2,523,576 students. During the eight-year period 
under discussion steady progress has been made in all 
divisions. The grand total enrolment of 2,523,576 speaks 
well for the future. It represents an increase of 542,525 
students, or 27 per cent, between 1920 and 1928. The 
instruction of these students called for 28,460 additional 
teachers, an increase of 52 per cent over the number re- 
ported in 1920, while 1,608 new buildings were required 
to house the increased enrolments. 


PRAYER TO SLEEP 


The ripened day drops from its bough 
And one star sings in night’s blue nest, 
The sleep ship hoists its sail, and now 
I lay me down, but not to rest. 


There shall come dreams of dominance, 
Of royal capes and horsed command 

Marched in columns, lance on lance, 
Into a valleyed, captive land. 


There shall come auguries of birds 
In dextral flight above my head, 

And strophic choruses of words 
Will chant about -my bed. 


I shall climb leafy parapets 

And looking boyward, see my days 
Lost in a swamp of violets 

Wet with an early morning haze. 


And you will come to smile and stand 
White sentinel within my door, 
And I shall feel the sharp white sand 

Of anguish covering my floor. 


The sleep flag flutters on the mast 
And dreams crowd palely thick, like snow. 
The waking shore is overcast, 
O, let the sleep wind blow! 
Henry Morton Rosinson, 
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Graduate Study in Catholic Institutions 


ALPHONSE M. ScuwitTA.ta, S.J., Ph.D. 


Dean, Saint Louis University School of Medicine 


Educational Association, the Department of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools voted to empower 
a committee to make a survey of the Catholic graduate 
schools of the United States, The committee is composed 
of the Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., of Saint 
Louis University, Chairman; the Rev. Patrick J. McCor- 
mick, Ph.D., S.T.L., of the Catholic University of 
America, Vice-Chairman, and Dean Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Ph.D., of Marquette University, Secretary. 

The committee undertook its work by suggesting that 
a self-survey of the graduate schools be undertaken by 
their own administrative officers. Accordingly question- 
naires were sent to seventy-two institutions of college and 
university rank and tg seventy-seven seminaries. Forty 
institutions reported that they were actually giving courses 
of graduate character. 

It is believed that while some few institutions may not 
have responded to the questionnaire, the general results 
of this study present a fairly reliable summary of the 
status of graduate study in our Catholic schools. 

The first questionnaire concerned itself chiefly with 
general statistics. Thirty-seven colleges and universities 
are offering courses leading to the A.M. degree, thirty- 
one to the M.S. degree and seventeen to the Ph.D. degree, 
according to the returns of the self-survey. During the 
last five years 2,093 A.M. degrees were conferred, 137 
M.S. degrees and 233 Ph.D. degrees. The progressive 
advance in the numbers of degrees conferred by the vari- 
ous institutions answering the questionnaire may be seen 
from the following table: 


. T the 1927 Convention of the National Catholic 


1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
AD, ccosee 321 352 44 486 543 
MS. scccse BB 17 18 39 46 
PAD. cco. &® 46 44 43 61 


Eighty-three per cent of the A.M. degrees conferred 
last year were granted by seventeen institutions and the 
remaining seventeen per cent by twenty-three institutions. 

It is most gratifying to note the variety of subjects in 
which the various degrees are granted. The Master’s 
degree was conferred in no fewer than forty-six subjects. 
For the last five years the largest number of degrees was 
conferred in philosophy with English a very close second 
and education, history, Latin and French following in 
order. During the last year the center of interest shifted, 
so that the largest number was conferred in English, the 
respective order then being education second, with history, 
philosophy, Latin and French following in sequence. 

In sciences the largest number of degrees during the 
last five years was conferred in chemistry, mathematics, 
physics and biology in decreasing order. In the scientific 
subjects also the center of interest seems to have shifted 
during the last year if we may judge from available 





figures. While chemistry and mathematics still lead, more 
degrees were conferred in biology than in physics during 
the session 1926-27. 

Of the Ph.D. degrees conferred during the last five 
years, two institutions, Fordham University and the Cathoe- 
lic University of America, conferred 73 per cent. The 
number of subjects in which this degree was conferred 
was ten. The greatest number of Doctor’s degrees was 
granted in philosophy during the last five years as well 
as during the last year, with education and history in 
second and third place respectively. 

The second questionnaire directed attention chiefly to 
the interior organization of the graduate school and its re- 
quirements for degrees. It was answered by twenty-five 
institutions. Considerable variety is found to exist in 
the administration of graduate instruction. Eight of the 
institutions have a separate graduate school with its own 
Dean. In nine of them, the Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and in four the Dean of one of the pro- 
fessional schools administers graduate instruction. In 
eight of the institutions graduate study is supervised by 
a Council or a Committee. 

In these twenty-five schools, 1,582 pupils are registered 
as graduate students and of this number 487 are giving 
their entire time to graduate study. In these same schools 
80 instructors are devoting their entire time, while 254 
are devoting part of their time to graduate instruction. 

It is most gratifying to note that the requirements for 
admission to the graduate schools as well as for the vari- 
ous degrees are kept up to the level of the most acceptable 
standards. In all of these twenty-five schools a Bachelor’s 
degree with a minimum of 120 semester hours credit is 
regarded as the minimum entrance requirement. What 
is even more gratifying is that apparently ample provision 
has been made for insuring adequate undergraduate 
preparation in a given subject before the student is al- 
lowed to progress to graduate work. 

The Doctor’s degree also seems to be fairly satisfac- 
torily safeguarded. Of the twenty-five institutions reply- 
ing to the second questionnaire, only seven claim satisfac- 
tory facilities for the granting of this degree. In all of 
these cases the impression conveyed by the replies is that 
conservative methods and safe procedures are employed 
in the preparation of the student for the Doctor’s dis- 
tinction. 

It is being increasingly admitted that quantitative stand- 
ards in education are futile when used as the sole cri- 
terion of achievement. General mistrust is engendered 
by the endless statistics compiled in educational institu- 
tions as evidence of development and efficiency, so that 
they no longer impress the educator or the layman 
as they did some years ago. True culture has not made 
itself increasingly felt in the nation to a degree commen- 
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surate with the increasing size and population, wealth 
and equipment of our educational institutions, and for this 
reason, if for no other, the prevailing skepticism regard- 
ing the value of statistics in estimating educational effici- 
ency is amply justified. 

Generally speaking our Catholic institutions of higher 
learning have not joined in the chorus of boastfulness 
concerning their accomplishments. Despite all this, how- 
ever, it is most necessary that we should have at hand 
an adequate basis of known fact before the policies for 
future development are formulated. It is for this reason 
that the Committee on Graduate Study of the Depart- 
ment of Colleges of the National Catholic Educational 
Association hopes to put at the disposal of our educators 
a complete body of reliable facts, so that the general coun- 
try-wide situation may be fully understood while each 
school lays its plans for its own development. The com- 
mittee hopes, moreover, to answer with authority the 
questions so often raised regarding the educational ade- 
quacy of our schools for meeting the varied ambitions 
of our Catholic youth. As a final objective the committee 
has set itself the task of evaluating and making public the 
existing facilities for the promotion of Catholic scholar- 
ship. 


The Catholic College and Others 
Wittram I. Lonercan, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
| a sense Catholics are, like Jews and Mormons, a 
people apart. Their philosophy of life, at odds with 
every other philosophical system, almost makes this social 
phenomenon inevitable. Fundamental creedal differences 
must create more than superficial variations even in man’s 
political, professional and esthetic standards. Particularly 
is this so in the field of education, and the Catholic school 
system is the practical exemplification of the truism. 

Because of the Faith he professes, the Catholic will 
almost instinctively and naturally find an adequate divi- 
sion of all education by qualifying it, Catholic or non- 
Catholic. In the former he sees the fulness of super- 
natural living both here and hereafter as the direct and 
primary purpose of training; in the latter an ignoring, to 
say the least, of the supernatural. He realizes that how- 
ever theoretically ethicians may speak of a “natural” 
order, concretely it does not exist. In consequence, and 
because the objective which Catholic education has is 
radically different from every system of non-Catholic 
training, the means it will employ for its attainment will 
be proportionately distinctive. Because learning and 
scholarship acquire new beauty and brilliance from the 
light which Revelation floods upon them, and because the 
Catholic teacher’s theological convictions must give all 
branches a coloring they would not otherwise have, edu- 
cation which is Catholic is decidedly different from any 
other sort. 

In practice the Catholic college and the properly 
equipped Catholic teacher will approach the truths of 
natural reason and the facts which the experience of the 
ages has bequeathed posterity, whether in the field of his- 
tory or of literature, of medicine or of law, of the arts 
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and sciences or philosophy, in a way the secular institu- 
tion or the non-Catholic professor cannot. 

World history, for example, read by one who accepts 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, is susceptible of quite other 
interpretations than what might be given by those who 
see in the Nazarene merely an historical character who 


was a superman. A course in anthropology based on a 
theory of Divine creation, will lead to vastly different con- 
clusions than one given on a hypothesis that regards man’s 
origin as crassly evolutionary. Physics, aloof though 
it is apparently from religion, may not avoid taking 
sides with or against those who admit the objectivity of 
miracles, for an event like Christ’s walking upon the 
waters seems to have a definite place in any complete 
treatment of the laws of gravitation and moving bodies. 
One’s views on Transubstantiation may materially affect 
discussions which naturally have place in a chemical lab- 
oratory. According as an infallible Church can or cannot 
guarantee unerring guidance in moral matters the atti- 
tude and conduct of a doctor or lawyer respecting human 
life and property, or man’s rights and duties, will differ 
widely from what it might be were it regulated merely 
by the obscurer dictates of natural reason. 

There is scarcely a topic that will not be reacted upon, 
directly or indirectly, by the Catholic religion. As Pius 
IX so well wrote in his Apostolic Brief to the Bishops 
of Ireland, Optime Noscitis (March 20, 1854): “Let 
all branches of learning expand in the closest alliance with 
religion.” 

When one grasps these principles and facts, it is not 
hard to understand the reason for the existence of the 
Catholic college or to evaluate its ideals or test its merits. 
The Church uses all the artificial devices which sound 
pedagogy puts into the hands of the modern schoolmaster. 
But because she assumes that in an atmosphere where 
God is denied or ignored, a true and full education is not 
merely difficult but actually impossible, and as Material- 
ism and Indifferentism are so rampant today in practically 
every non-Catholic educational system, she is most em- 
phatic in demanding her children have their own colleges, 
where, again to quote Pius IX, “ Our Divine religion will 
be the soul of the entire academic education,” and in 
exacting attendance at them. 

The Catholic college offers youth all the treasures that 
natural philosophy, scientific experiment, artistic develop- 
ment, history and other branches can contribute to the 
sum total of human knowledge. But it relates these of 
set purpose to God and the student’s supernatural destiny, 
in accordance with the principle so splendidly enunciated 
by St. Ignatius in the Foundation of his “ Spiritual Exer- 
cises.” 

From the mere formal side of education it may be 
stated that the Catholic ideal favors intensiveness rather 
than extensiveness in its curricula; quality not quantity ; 
mental discipline and not the pure feeding of information 
to the student; a preference for humane letters and cul- 
tural studies over vocational or specialized subjects; an 
emphasizing of philosophy and the arts and sciences as 
against such nondescript branches as ceramics, husbandry 
or design, for experience proves that they best make for 
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man’s full development. Finally, it aims at a type of 
teaching and tutoring that is personal rather than im- 
personal, and that will put the pupil and master or mis- 
tress in a relation very close to the parental one for which 
it substitutes. 

That this ideal is being practically worked out today 
in our colleges is unquestionable. We have them dotting 
the country. Annually they are sending from their acad- 
emic halls men and women prepared for life with that 
fuller preparation which religion adds to secular knowl- 
edge, and which contributes to their individual and social 
betterment. We see their alumni and alumnae taking 
their places in every field of activity, fostering, along 
with the best civic ideals, the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ. If the test of the soundness of the tree is its 
fruits, then the Catholic college in the United States 
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has much to be proud of, for its graduates are in truth 
“the salt of the earth.” 

Admittedly not everything is perfect in our Catholic 
colleges, and all of them function under serious handicaps, 
mostly material. This, however, does not justify their 
disparagement, since they more than favorably compare 
from the scholastic angle with other institutions. There 
is nothing in them of which Catholics may be ashamed ; 
much, rather, for self-congratulation. The men and 
women whose generous sacrifices, whether of money or 
of personal services, make them possible, are genuine 
benefactors of both Church and State, while the young 
men and women whom they train and graduate are, even 
with their human frailties, a credit to the system which 
moulds them intellectually and religiously, and more than 
justify the confidence that is placed in them. 


The Function of a School of Education 


W. F. Cunnincuam, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


Director, School of Education, Notre Dame University 


unprecedented growth and development in teacher- 

training institutions of all types. The normal 
schools almost without exception have been or are being 
converted into four-year teacher colleges and the depart- 
ments of education originating within the liberal-arts col- 
leges have been transforming themselves into colleges or 
schools of education. 

The causes of this rapid development are not difficult 
to discern. There is first of all the general desire for 
more education resulting in a need felt for more and better 
trained teachers. Along with this has come into being 
the new science of education, as one of the applied social 
sciences, and consequently an extended period of training 
in which to hand over to each new generation of teachers 
and school administrators the techniques which this new 
science is developing. 

Even for elementary-school teachers it is now becoming 
recognized that two years of normal training is not the 
optimum preparation for teaching on this level. In the 
past this two years of training has put the major emphasis 
on “ method ” to the neglect of that type of education com- 
monly called liberal. Method or “teaching technique ” is 
of first importance, of course, in the kindergarten and on 
the primary level, where the child mind is so immature 
that the curriculum must be “ psychologized” in both 
organization and presentation to catch and hold his in- 
terests. 

In the upper grades, however, and particularly for the 
brighter children, there is need of something more than 
“teaching technique.” There is need of teachers with 
minds rich in their possesson of the social heritage and 
settled in their attitudes towards the fundamental prob- 
lems of living. This is the province of a liberal educa- 
tion and the college of liberal arts is the formal agency 
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society has brought forth in this country to convey to the 
intellectually endowed this richness of mind and stability 
of outlook on life; hence, the increasing importance of 
the four-year college in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers, and the trend of the normal schools to 
become four-year colleges. 

It is in the preparation of teachers for the secondary 
schools, however, that the college is finding one of its 
major purposes. Nothing less than a Bachelor’s degree 
is now commonly accepted as adequate preparation for 
one preparing to teach on the secondary-school level and 
nothing less than a Master’s degree for one holding an 
administrative position in this field. In line with this 
development also the normal schools are now rapidly as- 
suming the four-year-college type of organization so that 
they may play a more prominent part in the preparation 
of secondary-school teachers and administrators. 

Within the liberal-arts colleges, particularly among 
those which form part of a university, the departments of 
education have been undergoing a similar development. 
With the extension of their activities they have for the 
most part broken away from the parent institution, and 
set up their own organizations. If they offer special 
training beginning with the freshman year, they adopt, 
as a rule, the name “College of Education.” If this 
training begins only with one of the later college years, 
the name will commonly be “ School of Education.” This 
latter, in the opinion of the writer, is the better procedure. 
Traditionally, in this country the word “college” has 
meant something definite and at the same time, something 
precious for the welfare of the nation, namely, liberal 
culture, i. e., general education beyond the high school. 
It should be reserved for that. A university school, on 
the other hand, is concerned not with continued general 
education but with special training in some particular 
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life-calling. Thus, we have schools of theology, the medi- 
cal school, the law school, schools of engineering, etc. 
“College” stands for culture, “ School” stands for skill. 

So with the school of education. Its particular concern 
is with those special knowledges and skills now being 
developed in the science and art of teaching and in the 
management of schools and school systems, 1. ¢., adminis- 
tration. But education as a profession, whether it be a 
question of teaching or the administration of the school 
itself, is notably different in one particular from all other 
professional callings. This difference has been admirably 
set forth by Doctor Finney, of Minnesota University, in 
the final chapter of his recent book entitled “ A Sociologi- 
cal Philosophy of Education.”” We summarize the argu- 
ment here. 

First, with regard to common characteristics. Every 
profession has what may be called a major and a minor 
specialty. Thus medicine has a major specialty made up 
of the sciences foundational to the practice, anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, materia medica, etc, Its minor 
specialty is the application of this knowledge to the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, the technique of diagnosis, 
clinical and hospital practice, etc. 

So too, education has its major and minor specialty. 
For the teacher, the minor specialty is teaching technique. 
His major specialty is knowledge of the subject matter 
he is preparing to teach. This distinction is commonly 
provided for in the training of secondary-school teachers 
under the terms, academic preparation (major specialty) 
and professional preparation (minor specialty). In the 
opinion of the writer, this minor specialty (professional 
preparation) should not include more than one-sixth of 
the work of the four years of college which on a 120- 
hour basis would set a maximum of 20 hours for pro- 
fessional training. This includes general psychology which 
reduces the total strictly professional hours to seventeen. 
The various standardizing agencies give approval to this 
proportion by setting fifteen professional hours as a mini- 
mum for a teacher in an accredited high school. 

Now, what is the major specialty of the school ad- 
ministrator? His minor specialty is quite obviously the 
technique of school management. The routine tasks 
herein involved can be turned over for the most part to 
clerical help, leaving him free to devote himself to his 
special functions. What is his major task, his major 
specialty ? 

It is the curriculum! The pupil is his patient, the curri- 
culum is his prescription. It is as a curriculum builder, 
therefore, that the school administrator should be trained 
first of all. Our educational system is not highly cen- 
tralized like those of Europe. In France, for example, it 
is reported that the Minister of Education, speaking to 
an American visitor one morning, on the stroke of ten 
proudly announced, “ Now every boy and girl in the ele- 
mentary schools of France is studying the glories of 
Napoleon.” If such were our system, the administrator 
would not need to be a curriculum builder. The very 
opposite is the case, however, and we are proud of our 
freedom arid determined that we will maintain it so that 
the curriculum in every locality may reflect not only the 
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universal needs of man, but also the particular needs of 
each locality, whether it be urban or rural, industrial, 
commercial or professional. 

The school administrator, therefore, must first of ali 


be a curriculum builder. What is the curriculum of the 
elementary and secondary school? It is an attempt to 
epitomize and present as a rounded whole the social in- 
heritance of cultural civilization. It encompasses all the 
more important knowledges, skills and ideals that have 
been acquired by man in his climb from savagery to 
civilization. Yet it is the major specialty of the school 
administrator to build this universal knowledge into a 
unified coherent program, the curriculum. So this spec- 
ialty is not a specialty at all! It is rather a universality. 
It is the very thing the liberal college is concerned with— 
liberal culture. 

To the objection that a universal acquaintance with the 
social inheritance is impossible today with the great in- 
crease in knowledge in all fields of human endeavor, the 
reply is in the distinction between knowledge for pro- 
duction arid knowledge for use, or, perhaps better, for 
appreciation. This latter type of knowledge is possible. 
In fact, as we have said above, it is the very business of 
a liberal education to develop this appreciation. 

One reservation should be made here. With the de- 
velopment of the new science of education there is need 
for certain specialists working in the psychological clinics 
and bureaus of research now being set up by progressive 
school systems. For them, there is only one specialty, the 
techniques of their particular fields. The point we are 
stressing however, is that the “expert” in curriculum 
building does not belong in this category. On the con- 
trary, his expertness will to a great extent be in direct 
ratio with the “liberalness ” of his education. Even for 
the specialists it is highly desirable that they, too, have 
this broad general foundation, if they are to retain the 
same point of view in the applications of their specialties 
to the general field. There is nothing more dangerous in 
any profession than the uneducated specialist. 

If this position with regard to the training of school 
administrators as well as teachers is accepted, it is ap- 
parent that the function of the school of education is to 
make provision for the minor specialty, in both instances 
the technique of teaching and of school management. The 
ideally situated training institution for this purpose is, 
therefore, not the teacher-training institution in isolation 
but the one united with a liberal-arts college as part of a 
university. The liberal college will provide the training 
in the major specialty, knowledge of the social inheritance 
on the undergraduate and graduate levels; the school of 
education will take care of the minor specialty. The aims 
of the two institutions are complementary, not conflicting. 
The acceptance of this division of labor would do much 
to eliminate the friction and lack of harmony so common 
between the two units, hindering the work of both. 

For one looking forward to school administration, there- 
fore, the ideal plan would be to spend several years in 
teaching and then return to the university to continue his 
studies in both major and minor specialty, filling up the 
gaps he has discovered in his major specialty, by con- 



































tinued application to the liberal studies, and perfecting his 
technique of school management in the school of education. 

Further, it is apparent that the school of education 
within a Catholic university has a definite contribution to 
make in the development of the new science of education, 
namely, to found that science upon a sound philosophy of 
education. 

The Faculty of Philosophy (including the social 
sciences) will always remain the dominating influence in 
the liberal college of a university that is truly Catholic. 
Philosophy is founded upon the findings of science, but 
it goes beyond them. It interprets them. A philosophy 
not founded upon a basis of organized facts, i. e., science, 
is futile. Undoubtedly, it will be worse; positively mis- 
leading. A science that is not interpreted by a true 
philosophy is sterile. It does not bring forth anything 
for the betterment of human living. 
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Philosophy of education is concerned with the facts 
ascertainable with regard to (1) the nature of man (body 
and mind), (2) the nature of society and, uniting these 
two making a unified whole, (3) the nature of God in 
relation to man working out his eternal salvation in a 
social environment. Biology (body), psychology (mind), 
sociology (society) and religion (God and man) are the 
four sciences fundamental to the applied science of edu- 
cation. The unification of these four through the formu- 
lation of principles directive of the educative process 
(curriculum, method, etc.) is what we mean by a phil- 
osophy of education. An institution, therefore, where 
religion unites man and society in a single system, as is 
characteristic of every Catholic institution, is the one that 
offers hope for the development of a safe and sane science 
of education permeated through and through with a 
sound philosophy of education. 


A Problem for the Catholic High School 


GeorGE JouNnson, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor in the Department of Education, The Catholic University of America 


O greater problems face the American educator 
today, than those involved in secondary education. 


The high school, the most distinctively American 
rung on the educational ladder, is not fulfilling the hopes 
of its founders. Destined to prevent class distinction by 
keeping the ideal of preparation for college subordinate 
to the more general ideal of preparation for life, it seems 
to be failing on both counts. The zeal for the extension 
of the advantages of schooling beyond the elementary 
stage has resulted in a school population largely mentally 
unfit for the sterner studies of the traditional curriculum, 
nor have we as yet evolved newer studies of much more 
than informational value. The colleges complain of the 
product they receive from the high school, while the 
prophets of democracy in education accuse the colleges 
of trying to crucify the pupil on the cross of entrance 
requirements. Propaganda backed by compulsory-educa- 
tion laws, has convinced the average American that his 
children should go to high school, but the high school is 
not at all sure of what it ought to do for them. 

Naturally, Catholic education cannot fail to be affected 
by what is happening in the country at large. Whatever 
we may think of the merits of universal secondary educa- 
tion, it has become, quite generally throughout the country, 
a fact which we must accept. We may believe that for 
a particular boy or girl, the best thing in the world would 
be a job at the end of the eighth grade. But it is quite 
another thing to convince the parents of said boy or girl 
of the wisdom of our contention. 

Hence, whether we like it or not, our boys and girls are 
going to high school. Immediately, then, the problem, as 
far as it concerns our Bishops and pastors, ceases to be 
primarily an educational one, and becomes pastoral. 
Academically, a man may talk all he pleases about re- 
stricting secondary education to those whose mental en- 
dowment destines them for higher schooling and positions 


of leadership. But let him talk to a Bishop of a diocese, 
or a pastor of a parish, and immediately he sees the ques- 
tion from the point of view of the salvation of souls. 

I do not hold with those who regard the Catholic high 
school as of greater importance than the elementary. If 
it ever came to a choice between the two, I should un- 
hesitatingly vote for the retention of early childhood edu- 
cation under the sheltering care of Holy Mother Church. 
I daresay we all have our weaker moments when we fear 
such a choice must be made eventually. But then we 
always hear something that reassures us. Just recently 
I learned of one diocese, by no means a wealthy one, that 
is taking care of more than seventy per cent of its children 
of high-school age, in Catholic high schools. Who are 
we to wonder about ways and means, when the work 
belongs to God? Being solicitous for the morrow may 
all too easily degenerate from prudence into cowardice. 

This much is true. The great majority of Catholic 
boys and girls will go to high school. They should go 
to Catholic high schools. If education based on religion 
is necessary at all, it is universally necessary. If it is 
necessary in childhood, it is necessary in adolescence. Of 
this our Catholic people at large are convinced. They 
want their sons and daughters to be under the care of the 
Church during the years of their early youth. Nor have 
they failed to give generous evidence of their zeal in this 
regard whenever the call has gone forth for funds for 
Catholic high schools. 

The task of supplying buildings, equipment, teachers, 
is, of course, a tremendous one. Yet in the final analysis 
it is secondary. If we aim to take care of all Catholic 
children of high-school age in Catholic high schools, we 
will require large funds and armies of generous teachers. 
But we will require something more fundamental. Build- 
ings, equipment, teachers, have not solved the problem 
for the public schools; they are experiencing the need 
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of a philosophy of secondary education. By the same 
token, we must have a definite concept of the function 
of Catholic secondary schools, a concept based on our 
fundamental philosophy of life and the needs of adolescent 
boys and girls living in modern American society. 

In the formulation of this philosophy, tradition must 
be duly respected, though it cannot be the final arbiter. If 
it were just a matter of giving mental training of a definite 
kind to selected students, destined for higher studies, we 
would be justified in feeling that the classical curriculum, 
as we have known it, is better than anything that has 
been discovered, or, perhaps, ever will be discovered. But 
we are faced with an unselected high-school population. 
For large numbers of the students who will come to us, 
classical studies would be a waste of time. God has not 
endowed them with the talents that are best developed by 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Of course, the selected 
students will always be with us, and for their sake we 
labor to preserve the classical tradition. For the others, 
something else will have to be developed, something within 
the range of their abilities, yet serious enough, and difficult 
enough to challenge the best that is in them and demand 
of them the hard, consistent effort, without which no 
education whatever its content, is worthy of the name. 

Herein lies the challenge to Catholic educational leader- 
ship. Of course, we might take the line of least resistance 
and simply follow the program of the secular schools. We 
could put in “ fresh-air” courses to entertain a bored 
student body during the intermissions between extra- 
curricular activities. We could allow them to elect enough 
easy courses to garner the prized fifteen units in four 
years. But since we have so consistently condemned such 
practices, we may take it for granted that we intend to 
offer something better. We have been trailing too long 
as it is, so long in fact, that even some of our own people 
have become so decidedly inferior in their complex that 
they feel that public procedure represents a standard that 
we can hardly approach, let alone improve upon. 

But we can improve upon it. We have a sound philoso- 
phy that has proven itself through the ages. We have 
an army of trained minds that have been taught how to 
think. We have an interest in education that is not pro- 
fessional, but vital. All that we need to do, is to face 
the problem with courage and venture forth on a little 
pioneering in Catholic curriculum construction for second- 
ary schools. 

Certain things we will bear in mind. First of all, we 
will not deprive those of better minds of their heritage, 
by holding them back to the level of the average or di- 
luting their course until it insults their intelligence. Strong 
minds need strong food and should not be kept on a milk 
diet, when they are ready for meat. Furthermore, experi- 
ence has proven that these children should begin their 
secondary schooling earlier than is now the rule. Six 
years of elementary tuition, provided they are six years 
of solid work, will afford any bright boy or girl the 
requisite foundation for secondary studies. 

In the second place, a worthy curriculum will have to 
be evolved for those who do not follow the classical course. 
In the present state of our knowledge and experience, I 
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do not suppose that anyone can say just what this cur- 
riculum should be. Naturally, English will play a domin- 
ant role, while the needs of citizenship, social cooperation, 
and vocational fitness must be respected. Just what, if any 
vocational preparation should be included in the high- 
school course, is an open question. Yet, inasmuch as so 
many of our boys and girls will go to work immediately 
upon the completion of their high-school course, some 
vocational element, be it only guidance, would seem to be 
necessary. 

It is in this connection that much serious thinking and 
experimentation is necessary. We have few traditions to 
guide us here. The condition is an unwonted one, having 
arisen out of the circumstances of modern life. Many 
feel that it is all a great mistake, but it is useless in this 
case to kick against the goad. 

In the third place, with regard to all the children, the 
bright and the dull alike, we will bear in mind, this pas- 
toral function of the Catholic high school. That is to 
say, we will not limit our appeal solely to the intellect, 
but will regard the whole child and emphasize the char- 
acter-forming elements in high-school education. We 
will strive to provide the student with those experiences 
which are calculated to yield not only the ideas, but the 
attitudes and habits, that are necessary would he lead 
a Christ-like life in the midst of the modern world. 

Lastly, whatever our curricula eventually become, they 
must be rooted and permeated with the spirit of the Gos- 
pels. One or two periods of religion a week, based on a 
catechism a bit larger than the one used in the elementary 
schools, will not compass this ideal. Religion in content, 
method, and place of honor on the time schedule, should 
yield place to no other branch. And every other branch 
should emphasize the philosophy, the ideals, the aspira- 
tions that are inherent in our Faith. 

The cant phrase defines education as “adjustment to 
the environment.” Only by twisting the words out of 
all semblance to their original meaning, can they be ap- 
plied to Catholic education. The Catholic who is ad- 
justed to his environment is worldly—of the earth, earthy. 
He has forgotten that we have not here a lasting 
habitation. What we need is a complete “ functional 
analysis ” of citizenship in the Kingdom of Heaven as the 
basis for the making of a curriculum for our secondary 
schools—a curriculum that will leave the student mal- 
adjusted to things as they are, because he is adjusted to 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


THE POET’S EPITAPH 
Write not above her grave, “ Here lies,” 
She who so loved the wide free skies 
And mounting bird and slow sunrise! 
Who fled the clutch of cluttering things 
And seizing fancy’s gossamer wings 
Sought out the spot whence beauty springs 
And, seeking, found that it was God! 
Write, rather, “This small door of sod 
Which seemeth to the eye but clod 
Was open sesame to the things 
That she had sought with wearyings. 
Beyond its green latch still she sings!” 

Grace H. SHERwoop. 
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Shall We “Scrap” the Parish School? 


Paut L. Braxety, S.J., Ph.D., Litt. D. (Hon.) 
ORTY-FOUR years ago, the Fathers of the Third 
Council of Baltimore wrote a Title, “ The Catholic 
Training of the Young,” and its first chapter was 
“Catholic Schools, Particularly Parish Schools.” 

I have often wished that this splendid Title (Titulus 
VI) were translated for the instruction and edification 
of us all. If it did nothing else it would show us how 
earnestly the Fathers of that great Council strove to 
provide for the elementary school, and what they thought 
it should be. 

It would also provide sundry points for a searching 
examination of conscience. 

This Council ordained that within a period of two 
years from the promulgation of its decrees, a parish 
school should be built near every parish church (Tit. VI, 
199, I), unless the Ordinary for grave reasons should 
concede a longer time. 

But sooner or later it had to be built. 

Seminarians were to be taught that the Christian train- 
ing of the young was among the first of the priestly 
offices, and that it could not be had in default of parish 
or other good Catholic schools. The Faithful were to 
be frequently exhorted to support these schools, so that 
as far as possible fees could be eliminated. Regulations 
were made for the training, examination, and licensing of 
teachers. School inspectors and school boards were to be 
appointed. The founding of normal schools for lay and 
religious students was approved. Very properly the 
Council hampered no one with minute details, contenting 
itself with expressing the law of the Church and showing 
how its requirements, especially with reference to parish 
schools, could be met. 

More than forty years have passed since the Decrees 
of the Council were approved at Rome, but it is quite 
obvious that not everywhere have they been observed. We 
have not in every respect fulfilled the wishes of the 
Council, not because we do not appreciate their importance, 
but, usually, because to fulfil them has been deemed im- 
possible. It is highly probable that some parishes, 
founded more than fifty years ago, will never have a 
school. Their pastors are neither indifferent nor incom- 
petent. Their sole lack is the Midas touch. 

But the results have been deplorable. 

The chief of them is that not half of our Catholic 
children are in Catholic elementary schools. As this dark 
view is contested, I present the opinion of the optimists 
who claim that only forty-five per cent of them are in 
schools from which Almighty God has been expelled. 

This may be a country of equal opportunities, but in 
respect to Catholic primary schools it is highly unequal. 

The wealthy parish can, and generally does, conduct 
a good school, although a majority of the parents can, if 
they so wish, patronize the Catholic school which charges 
a fee. 

The poor parish has a school which only a blind or 
ignorant fire or sanitary inspector will pass—or none 
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at all. Disintegration, slow and sure, sets in. 

As parents cannot afford to pay for their children in 
other Catholic schools, the public school gets them. And 
in not a few cities, the public school authorities, with an 
excellent sense of fitness, erect the finest schools in the 
poorest districts. 

What is to be done to counteract this slaughter of the 
innocents ? 

I have long felt that it was time to scrap the parish- 
school system—if it now is a system; which I beg leave 
to doubt. 

Let us reorganize, or (if my doubt is well founded), 
organize on the model of the State system. I suggest 
the following outline: , 

1. The diocese as the unit of administration and con- 
trol, corresponding to the State, with the Ordinary as the 
source of authority and final diocesan court of appeal. 

2. A diocesan school board, with powers and duties 
corresponding to those of the State Board of Education. 

3. A diocesan superintendent with the powers and 
duties of the State Superintendent of Education. 

4. City superintendents, with city school boards, on 
which the laity is represented. (Cf. Acta Balt. III, par. 
202). 

5. Principals or superintendents for the respective 
local schools. 

6. Schools located where needed, irrespective of parish 
lines. 

7. The elementary schools to be supported by taxes 
levied upon the diocese by the diocesan board, subject to 
approval by the Ordinary. 

Two objections at once present themselves. This re- 
organization is contrary to the Baltimore decrees (at least 
to their letter) which provide for parish, not for common, 
schools. Next, any invasion upon parish rights tends to 
weaken the sense of parish responsibility. This objec- 
tion, however, underrates the desire of every true pastor 
to bring the lambs of the flock to Christ, and may be dis- 
missed. 

The Baltimore decrees are law, it is true, but not ir- 
reformable law. If it can be shown that a change in 
administration secures their purpose more adequately, 
Rome will certainly sanction a change. The central, or 
union, plan has already been applied to our high schools. 
Diocesan control and diocesan responsibility for the ele- 
mentary schools seem necessary if we are to meet the 
educational needs of our children. It is proper to incul- 
cate the law of the Church in season and out of it, since 
a considerable number of Catholics are wholly unaware 
that the Church has any law on education. But that is 
not sufficient. We must build schools for all our chil- 
dren, and that we do not appear able to do under the 
present method of control. At least, we are not doing 
it, and for forty years, despite the Baltimore decrees, we 
have not done it, except in the larger parishes. 

Has the strictly parish system provided elementary 
educational opportunities for our boys and girls? The 
millions of Catholic children in non-Catholic schools for- 
bid that comforting supposition. 
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The Mystery of the Freethinker 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1928) 


OMEBODY has kindly sent me a very amusing 

extract from the Freethinker, in which Mr. H. Cut- 
ner asks himself seriously, and even sadly, whether he 
has really succeeded in abolishing the Roman Catholic 
Church. The sympathetic will be grieved to hear that he 
comes to the conclusion that he has not. All the other 
Freethinkers, who are apparently under the impression 
that this Church has entirely vanished from the earth, 
are warned that traces of it still remain. 

But I mention the matter in this personal way for a 
very personal reason. There is a very withering allusion 
to myself; but I am not quite so much withered as I might 
perhaps be, if I could make head or tail of what the 
allusion means. I understand all the rest of the article; 
the puzzle about whether Rome exists, the mystery of 
whether Mass is still said in St. Peter’s or Notre Dame, 
and so on. But just when the argument introduces my 
name and naturally becomes of particular interest to me, 
it becomes enveloped in extraordinary verbal obscurity. 
It may be misprints; it may be a reference to some hap- 
penings that I have never heard of; all I can do is to 
give the statement as it stands, offering a small prize for 
the best solution of the puzzle: 

Mr. Chesterton, who can bray with the loudest in his own 
articles, quietens down to very small fry when face to face with 
real issues in front of his own followers. He comforts himself, 
however, with the knowledge that very few of the latter ever see 
the Freethinker, and that the replies by Conon this Dean that 
simply dare not show unbelief in any shape or form—which is 
why the dear editor permits them to appear against the doughty 
Catholic champion. 

That is why; and now we know all about it. There 
are several minor matters into which the curious might 
inquire. It may be admitted that I do indeed bray in 
my own articles; having always found it very difficult to 
bray in anybody else’s articles. It must be very interest- 
ing to watch the mythological metamorphosis, worthy of 
Ovid, by which the animal most famous for braying 
quietens down in the form of small fry. 

I have not the faintest idea of what is meant by that 
passage in which the writer himself has italicized in front 
of his own followers, with a sort of hissing intensity. 
What can it have been that happened to me in front of 
my own followers? And nothing would induce me to 
attempt to pierce the impenetrable darkness, as of mid- 
night, that broods on the middle of the sentence; and 
on the identity of somebody whose name appears to be 
Conon this Dean. It sounds somehow vaguely like the 
quaint title of some Celtic chief. But who he is, or who 
“they ” are, and what it is all about, and why their mys- 
terious operations have thrown such a blighting discredit 
on my own name and character, I cannot conjecture at all. 

At the same time, I should like to say here that if this 
cloud of mystery does indeed cover any relevant facts 
that concern me, and of which I have never heard, I 
shall always be very pleased to hear of them; and that if 
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there is anywhere any question of a challenge being of- 
fered, I will certainly attend to it if somebody will offer 
it again in intelligible human speech. 

I am so unfortunate as to find myself in the same posi- 
tion as my “ followers,” and also of a large section of 
the public, in that “very few of them ever see the Free- 
thinker.” I read a good deal of it in my first Fleet-Street 
days; and I would always give it credit for having en- 
couraged my first intuitions that there must really be 
something to be said for Christianity, if such things were 
said against it. But a long time ago I formed the im- 
pression that this sort of Freethought is no longer in 
touch with existing realities, and is living on a tradition 
and even a routine. Of this there are many examples 
in Mr. Cutner’s own article; as, for instance, in a passage 
like this: 


It is the Freethinker alone who can, with his knowledge of 
the history of religions, prove Mr. Chesterton a veritable baby in 
controversy. It is the Freethinker who can, not with difficulty, 
but as easily as reciting a multiplication table, prove that, far 
from the Holy Roman Catholic Church being “like nothing on 
earth,” it is merely a rehash of old Pagan and sun-myth stories. 


I think we can all recognize there what is merely a 
rehash of old Positivist and Mid-Victorian stories. It 
does not even read like the writing of one who has read 
the most recent attacks on Christianity. Is not Mr. Cut- 
ner aware that smart people, in the best skeptical society, 
are no longer concentrated on the Sun Myth? Does he 
not know that, in the best circles, they are now concen- 
trated on the Corn Myth? By this time, of course, they 
may be concentrated on the Mud Myth or whatever is to 
be the next notion; but they were talking about the Corn 
Myth when last I had occasion to listen to them. They 
have not talked about the Sun Myth since I was sixteen 
years old. 

The same character marks the comments on _ other 
‘topics; it is characteristic that they are always the same 
topics. I remarked upon some of them in a previous 
article; such as the Inquisition and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. What the Freethinker does not realize is 
that he has inherited the topic from tradition; and that a 
purely sectarian tradition. If he were really so richly 
equipped “with his knowledge of the history of re- 
ligions ” he would not be perpetually worrying round one 
or two stock incidents, selected entirely by the Protestant 
religion in its case against the Catholic religion. 

There were plenty of massacres in the wars of re- 
ligion ; there were any number of Atrocities, for instance, 
in the Thirty Years’ War. It is simply and solely a 
Protestant controversial convention that makes the Free- 
thinker always go on talking about the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and never about the Massacre of Wexford. 
If a man is perpetually talking about nothing but Magna 
Charta and the wickedness of King John, I know he has 
got his view of the Middle Ages from the Victorian his- 
tory books of my own country and my own generation. 
He may be for or against some particular cause; but he 
obviously does not know anything of all the other char- 
ters and interesting medieval things that were not men- 
tioned in the school book; but only of the one that was 
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mentioned in the school book. He is chained to an old 
and narrow notion of what things were most important 
in history. 

That is all I have to complain of about the Free- 
thinker; that he is not allowed to think and that he is not 
free. 

For the rest, the chief interest of the article lies in 
the rather remarkable admissions made by a man who 
does not disguise his reluctance, and even disgust, at 
having to make such admissions, 


Now, whether we like to admit it or not, I, for one, cannot 
see that Roman Catholicism, taking it as a world-wide organiza- 


tion, is much weaker now, than, say, twenty years ago. On the 
contrary, it seems to be in a far stronger position. Its adherents 
can be found everywhere in our public life. the Roman 


Catholics have their own widely circulated newspapers with 
thousands of devoted readers. And—I am sorry to say it—most 
Catholics in controversy make mincemeat of their Protestant 


opponents. 


In the course of remarking on the fact that the 
Church is by no means limited to an appeal to the illiter- 
ate, he does me the honor to make another remark about 
myself, which I will be so egotistic as to quote, if the 
detail be not too autobiographical. “ Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, for example, does not exactly belong to the ignorant 
peasant class.” Mr. G. K. Chesterton has been inclined, 
on occasion, to wish to goodness he did. He might then 
be living in the only patches of the modern world that 
have anything like a reasonable certainty of getting any 
food in a few hundred years. He would also, in all 
probability, be living in a world full of things that he 
likes; full of things that humanity has always liked and 
only an inhuman industrial complexity has abolished. It 
is unnecessary, to enter on a description of them here; 
perhaps they had better be commended to the Free- 
thinker under the name of Local Superstitions. 

But certainly, if it be a superiority to have grown 
up in an atmosphere of soot and ink, instead of an 
atmosphere of corn and wine, I can claim to have come 
to my conclusions through all the course of culture 
which the Freethinker considers essential to his. I feel 
almost tempted to parody the words of St. Paul and to 
say: are they Fleet-streeters, so am I; are they Radicals, 
so am I; are they people pickled in newspapers and 
pamphlets and new theories and bookish controversies, 
so am I, 

It is not necessary to claim very special learning to 
feel a modest confidence that one has at least as much 
“ knowledge of the history of religions” as Mr. Cutner; 
even if we have both probably picked it up in a rather 
desultory way. I will even venture to claim, as I have 
said already, that my own knowledge is a little more up- 
to-date. 

But whether it be better to be a journalist like my- 
self or a peasant like those in Italy or Bavaria, it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Cutner will never come within a thousand 
miles of knowing anything whatever about my particular 
religion, until he knows it is one in which the simplest 
peasant and the most sophisticated scribbler can find 
exactly the same profound satisfaction of the soul. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE difficulty of finding any sure message for a 
modern audience seems to urge some Protestant 
preachers to more intense study of the art of preaching. 
In the July Harper’s the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
asks: “‘ What is the matter with preaching?” and re- 
marks in the course of a thoughtful article: 
I often think that we modern preachers talk about psychology 
a great deal more than our predecessors did but use it a great 


deal less. ; 
One often reads modern sermons with amazement. How do 


the preachers expect to get anything done in human life with such 
discourses? They do not come within reaching distance of any 
powerful motives in man’s conduct. They are keyed to argu- 
mentation rather than creation. They produce essays. . . . The 
preacher’s chief interest must be the individuals in his congre- 
gation. He must know them through and through, not only their 
problems but their motives, not only what they are thinking but 
why they are acting as they do. 

He points out that the conventional compliment, of the 
Oh-what-a-lovely-sermon style, is not the test of merit, 
but when they come up to say, “ How did you know I 
was facing that problem only this week?” or “ We were 
discussing that very matter at dinner last night,” or, best 
of all, “I think you would understand my case—may I 
have a personal interview with you?” 

“ This, I take it,” says Dr. Fosdick, “is the final test 
of a sermon’s worth: how many individuals wish to see 
the preacher alone?” And in conclusion he places as 
“the one basic question”: How well does the preacher 
understand the thoughts and lives of his people? “ Preach- 
ing is wrestling with individuals over questions of life 
and death, and until that idea of it commands a preacher’s 
mind and method, eloquence will avail him little and the- 
ology not at all.” 





O better instance of just what Dr. Fosdick is looking 

for can be found than in the history of preaching 

in the Franciscan Order, as was described in the papers 

contributed to the Franciscan Educational Conference, 

held last July at Athol Springs, N. Y. The published 

report of the Conference, which may be obtained from 

the office of the Secretary, Capuchin Gollege, Brookland, 

Washington, D. C., gives a history and a series of dis- 

cussions of Franciscan preaching which is filled with sug- 
gestions and inspiration. 

The seventh of the Resolutions adopted at the close of 
the Conference runs as follows: 

While we appreciate the splendid work of the hardy pioneer 
Friars who founded our houses in this country amid their arduous 
labors in the home missions, we feel that the time has come to 
hark back to the traditional activities of the Sons of St. Francis 
as exemplified in the medieval apostolate of preaching, writing 
and teaching. 

The merest glance at the past bears out the preceding 
words, to quote “ The Franciscan Mission ”: 

The great Franciscan apostles and missionaries of seven cen- 
turies bear witness that the missionary apostolate has ever been 
the glorious occupation of the Friars. St. Anthony of Padua, 
Bl. Luke of Belludi, companion of St. Anthony, Haymo of Faver- 
sham, Berthold of Ratisbon, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. John 
Capistrano, St. James of the Marches, Theodoric of Miinster, John 
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of Ducla, St. Peter of Alcantara, Francis Panigarola, Cornelius 
Musso of Piacenze, Anthony of Vercelli, Bernardine of Feltre, 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Francis Visdomini of Ferrara, Eleu- 
therius Albergoni of Milan, Mark of Aviano, St. Joseph of 
Leonissa, Procopius of Templin, St. Fidelis of Sigmaringa, St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice, Frederic Pellegrini of Bologna, Joseph 
of Cora, Anthony of Orvieto and many others form an unbroken 
catena eloquentiae aurea (golden chain of eloquence) from the 
earliest days of the Order to recent times to vouch for its un- 
interrupted apostolic missionary activity. 

But to form an idea of how vast and thorough was this 
medieval as well as post-medieval apostolate, one must 
glance through the scholarly “History of Franciscan 
Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers: 1209-1927,” by 
Father Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap., which fills the second 
half of the Report. “ St. Francis of Assisi,” says Father 
Anscar in his introduction, “ was the first founder of a 
Religious Order who dedicated himself and his disciples 
to the apostolate. For this reason the earliest liturgical 
office in honor of St. Francis begins with the words: 
Franciscus vir catholicus et totus apostolicus (Francis 
a Catholic and wholly apostolic man). . . . The Friars 
Minor are inseparably linked in their religious obligations 
to the apostolic life. The chief expression of this life is 
preaching.” 





ELLING of “ Franciscan Preaching in the Past,” 

Father Victorine Hoffman, O.F.M., lays stress on 

the extreme practicalness of the Franciscan sermon, which 

must be ascribed in no small degree to the directions laid 
down in the rule. 

A paragraph of the Rule enjoins this wise precept: “I also 
warn and exhort the same brethren that in the preaching they 
do, their words be fire-tried and pure for the edification of the 
people, announcing to them vices and virtues, punishment and 
glory, with brevity of speech, because the Lord made His word 
short upon earth” (Chapter 9). The Friars shall preach first 
and last for the benefit of the people, lest the untutored minds 
of the poor and simple be confounded with the learned apparatus 
of theological discussion or rhetorical figures and high-sounding 
phrases, and as a consequence go home empty-minded. “Ience in 
a clear, concrete, practical manner they shall announce the word 
of God concerning especially the daily duties of the Christian... . 


Which program shows that St. Francis and his fol- 


lowers have always given a very clear answer to what 
Dr. Fosdick calls “the one basic question.” 





AT is meant by being practical is shown by Ber- 

thold of Ratisbon’s story, given by Father Victor- 
ine, of the conceited man who thinks he can learn nothing 
from sermons. 

“ Well, cousin,” his friend asks, “ are we going to the 
sermon?” He answers: “I will not go”. . . “ Why?” 
says the other. “Oh, I know what he is going to say. It 
is nothing else than this; Do good and avoid all evil.” 
Berthold answers him: “ That is true, it’s the right way 
to Heaven. But if you know no more than that, you may 
miss the road. Suppose you ask me, which is the road to 
Ratisbon, and I answer: ‘ Take any road that leads thither, 
but do not pursue the road that does not go to that city.’ ” 

Thus, he argues, will general statements and principles 
help you little. You must learn to apply them. It is not 
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the statement, Do good and avoid evil, that will teach 
you true wisdom; it is the how that shows the way. 

In the field of being practical, however, St. Bernardine 
bears the palm. “ Hardly a word does he utter which is 
not directed to some very practical end. The explanations, 
illustrations, and suggestions we find in his sermons may 
not always sound so delicate as what we might wish to 
employ, still there is no doubt that they struck home. The 
times were desperate and extreme means had to be used.” 

Why is it today, when every intimate and sacred thing 
of life can be joked and prattled about in the daily press, 
that the preacher has so to mince his words, if he is ever 
going to get “another engagement”? Times have 
changed in this respect: St. Bernardine’s remarks on the 
cackling hen will not “go” from a modern pulpit; yet 
we need the picturesqueness, the simplicity, the direct 
touch with the people, and above all the “apostolate of 
seraphic love,” as Father Bede Hess, O.M.C., calls the 
Franciscan Mission, which calls men to penance only to 
lead them to the love of God. “ God’s man to the people,” 
Father Bede calls the missionary, “and the people’s man 
before God.” 





ET teaching and writing are equally part of the 
Franciscan program. As Father Fulgence Meyer 


reminds us: 

The history of the Order witnesses to the fact that the Order 
flourished, wherever its studies flourished; when they lagged, it 
lagged, too. Solid teaching gives the Order the mental and in- 
tellectual caliber and solidity without which public activity goes 
a-begging for recognition and practical results. 


Pointing out too that writing is “very indigenous ”’ to 
the Franciscan Order, Father Fulgence says: “Few 
things help so much to equip and qualify a man for suc- 
cessful authorship as long and intensive experience in 
teaching.” As bearing on all three activities, preaching, 
teaching and writing, it is only logical that the study of 
languages should be the topic on which especial stress 
will be laid at the next Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence, which takes place at Hinsdale, Ill., June 29 to July 1 
of this year. THE PILcrim. 


THE CORAL TREE 


Just put your busy papers down, 
And drift your thoughts afar, 
To where a little coral town 
Lies nestling ’neath the star. 


A dainty little coral town, 

Where fairies, in their play, 

Snatched crimson sunbeams on the wing 
And wisps of foamy spray. 


And as they built their stately spires 
And castles, ‘neath the blue, 

They laughed to think ’twas just to make 
This little rhyme for you. 


So put your busy papers down, 
And come across the sea, 
To Capri fair, and Grotto rare, 
And drink a cup with me. 


EmMA T. McQuape 
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Dramatics 





“Dawn” and Other Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 

ITTLE space has been given to moving pictures 

in this department because, with rare exceptions, 
the spoken drama on our stage has been more interesting 
than the film productions. But this month a moving 
picture has come to town which is so much more appeal- 
ing than any of our new spring plays that it must be dis- 
cussed here—especially as it is being discussed almost 
everywhere else. Not since Mr. O'Neill gave “ Strange 
Interlude ” to the city has our Broadway and Park Avenue 
intelligentsia so warmed to a topic; and one of the “ big 
moments” at the Times Square Theater, where Arch 
Selwyn is producing “ Dawn,” is that one in which 
some of our least sentimental citizens unabashedly wipe 
their eyes and gulp when Edith Cavell walks forth to be 
shot. 

“T shall have to leave,” a woman in front of me whis- 
pered to her escort the night I saw “ Dawn.” “TI can't 
endure another moment of this!” 

lt was the way all felt. It was the way every sympa- 
thetic spectator of “ Dawn” must feel, as the drama of 
the picture unfolds. But, of course, no one leaves. No 
one can leave. One remains and gulps and mops one’s 
eyes. Then, glancing around self-consciously, one dis- 
covers that every one else is doing the same thing. The 
Broadway “ rounder” next to one is doing it; and the 
Follies girl with him; and the German couple on one’s 
other side; and the American business man across the 
aisle; and the young Bowery pair who have drifted in 
thinking the picture was going to be a comedy. The thing 
one does not see is the “ hatred” that was so freely pre- 
dicted by censors and other leading citizens of the world. 
No one goes forth with his jaws set and his teeth clenched, 
calling for revenge. The audience accepts the pictured 
tragedy as, at the time, the world accepted the actual 
one. So far as I could see there was no “hatred” for 
Germany, felt or expressed, though there was horror of 
her contemptible representative, Von Bissing, and equal 
horror of the Belgian cad who betrayed Edith Cavell to 
save his own skin. 

It was probably a realization that the emotional tension 
of the audience would reach a danger point that made 
the producer of the picture cut out the actual shooting 
of the English nurse. We are told that in the final 
moments of the original version in England, a German 
soldier in the firing squad refused to fire at the woman 
and was shot down by his officer, after which the rest 
of the squad fired and the nurse fell. We are spared 
that scene in America. We see the unflinching figure of 
Miss Cavell standing out in the field of the Tir National 
facing the firing squad: we see the cape of her uniform 
blown back by the wind: we see her erect head and her 
steady eyes. We even see her lips move slightly when 
the German soldier unwillingly prolongs the agony of 
her waiting ordeal by delaying the firing. We feel that 
her thought is not of herself, but of him—that she would 
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urge him not to sacrifice his life uselessly. Then the 
officer advances toward him and the picture fades out. 

After that we see nothing but Edith Cavell’s desolate 
grave, marked with her name on a white wooden cross. 
But we go out of the theater bearing in our hearts the 
renewed memory of her patriotism and her last message 
to the world. 

“ Patriotism,” she told the English chaplain who was 
with her the last night of her life, “is not enough. I 
must have no hatred or bitterness toward anyone.” It is 
a good message to remember. 

Of the acting it can only be said that Sybil Thorndike, 
who had never before appeared in a film production and 
who appears in this one as a labor of love, is perfect in 
the leading role. Nothing could be more dignified, more 
simple, more beautiful than her impersonation. She does 
not act at all. She is Edith Cavell. To my mind there 
is but one false note in the picture, and that is a director’s 
blunder. In one scene he has her kiss and caress a young 
English aviator she has saved. Edith Cavell would not 
have done that, and I felt a pang of sympathy for the 
annoyance the scene would have caused her. There was 
no sentimentality, no mawkishness in her personal rela- 
tions with the men she saved. As a nurse it was her 
“job” to save life, not to destroy it; and she saved the 
lives of 210 prisoners before she was arrested. It is the 
ironic tragedy of her experience that one of these was 
the man who afterwards betrayed her to the German 
authorities. 

Another interesting episode in the production is the 
appearance of Madame Ada Bogart herself. Madame 
Bogart, it will be remembered, was the Belgian woman 
who was Miss Cavell’s chief aid in getting escaped pris- 
oners across the frontier. She was tried with the nurse 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment; but was 
released, of course, when the Belgians retook Brussels. 
She plays in the drama the heroic role she played in life 
—that of the woman who led the refugees from Nurse 
Cavell’s house to the trams—and plays it with the same 
fine simplicity. 

The direction, by Herbert Wilcox, is good on the whole, 
and special word should be said for the acting of the 
boyish German jailer who had been kind to Miss Cavell 
during her days in prison and whose face so strangely 
showed his emotions when she was led past him to her 
execution. 

All in all, “ Dawn” is a play that should be seen by 
every American, not to arouse bitterness but to keep alive 
in us all the knowledge that there are still in this chaotic 
world those who are ready to die for their ideals. Half 
the proceeds of the picture go to the Edith Cavell Memo- 
rial Hospitals in England and Belgium. 

Having seen “ Dawn,” one can turn for the cheering 
process to. the new musical revues and comedies. Of 
these, the best is “ The Three Musketeers,” in which 
Dennis King is starred in Florenz Ziegfeld’s production 
at the Lyric Theater. 

Mr. Ziegfeld has approached his task with his usual 
lavishness of outlay, and the list of his distinguished 
assistants reads like a fairly complete theatrical “ Who’s 
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Who.” William Anthony McGuire wrote the book and 
P. G. Wodehouse threw in some jokes: Rudolph Friml, 
composer of “The Vagabond King,” wrote the music: 
Albertina Rasch drilled the ballet: Joseph Urban made 
the “sets’’: Richard Boleslavsky staged the ensemble: 
and a newcomer in a brand new job, Louis Hector, “ ar- 
ranged the duels.” The cast includes Vivienne Osborne, 
Vivienne Segal, Lester Allen, Reginald Owen, John Clark 
and a half dozen others whose names appear on the 
program in very big black letters. 

Stimulated, perhaps, by Mr. Ziegfeld’s example, the 
Shuberts have brought out at the Winter Garden a gorge- 
ous new edition of the “ Greenwich Village Follies,” in- 
cluding sixteen Chester Hall Girls, Ralph Reader’s Green- 
wich Village Girls, Arnold Johnson’s orchestra, Blossom 
Seeley, Grace Brinkley, and Dr. George Rockwell. Dr. 
Rockwell, whose task is to announce and explain what 
the audience can see perfectly well for itself, was recently 
one of the funniest men on our stage and is now, alas, one 
of the most vulgar. It’s a pity. For the rest, the new 
Shubert “ Follies’ offers the sort of thing to which the 
Shuberts have accustomed us: gorgeous production with 
some really lovely effects and others not so good: snappy 
music: excellent dancing: various kinds of humor: and 
several raw spots which are badly in need of surgical 
operations. 

“Funny Face ” has held the stage of the Alvin Theater 
all winter, with Fred and Adele Astaire as the stars. It 
is still one of New York’s most successful attractions. 
The popular musical comedy takes its name from a song 
sung early in the evening by Fred Astaire to his sister. 
He assures her that she has a funny face. So she has, 
and so, by the way, has he. The Astaires are not beauti- 
ful, and compared with the dancing of some of our Ameri- 
can stars their foot work is disappointing. But they are 
an amusing, magnetic and enormously popular pair. This, 
it is said, is their last season together. Adele Astaire is 
to be married and leave the stage, and her devoted brother 
refuses to “carry on” without her. There is every rea- 
son to hope that he will change his mind. 

Another summer success is Lew Field’s new musical 
comedy, “ Present Arms,” which the comedian is offering, 
without himself as an attraction, at the Mansfield Theater. 
He, too, has an impressive list of assistants on his pro- 
gramme, Herbert Field to write “the book” (whatever 
“the book” is), Richard Rodgers to write the music, 
Herbert Ward to direct the art, Lorenz Hart to furnish 
lyrics, and Charles King as an amusing private in the 
Marine base at Hawaii. The Hawaiian setting gives op- 
portunity for some flamboyant scenery and costurnes. By 
way of good measure Mr. Field throws in a wreck at 
sea—a very good one—a raft, and a desert island, The 
story, if there is a story, tells of the love of the young 
marine for the haughty, highborn daughter of Sir Oliver 
Witherspoon, and he gets her in the comedy though he 
wouldn’t in real life. But real life has nothing whatever 
to do with “ Present Arms,” which helps to explain its 
popular appeal. This is the season for light love and 


for lighter laughter, and musical comedies seem to be 
strong on both. 
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REVIEWS 
The “America” Book of Verse. Edited by Francis X. Ta.zor, 


S.J. New York: The America Press. $2.00. 


The literary heresy that poeiry today serves merely the space 
requirements of the unappreciative editor finds no stronger refuta- 
tion than sometimes is given by the appearance of anthologies 
of magazine verse. Very frequently, if not always, such a col- 
lection of “ best poems” is a vindication of the editor’s appreciation 
and a solemn recognition of the author’s merit. Viewed, at times, 
as a clever stroke of diplomacy or a gesture of friendly arbitra- 
tion, there are also occasions when the issue of an anthology bears 
a striking analogy to an act of restitution. If we may judge 
from the prologue, with which Father Talbot introduces the present 
collection, remorse and contrition have found practical expression 
in the appearance of this attractive volume. For while quarrying 
for the granite of hard facts, deeply lodged in the earlier volumes 
of America, the Literary Editor was often distracted by the glow- 
ing surprise of a hidden diamond; or wending dusty way through 
mouldy vaults of lifeless files, he suddenly heard the throbbing 
of a thought that still lived. A feeling somewhat akin to guilt 
and remorse gave birth to the resolution to give proper setting 
to these jewels and renewed life to these precious thoughts. “ The 
poems” confesses the editor, “ deserved a better eternity than that 
of being found by someone who was searching for something 
else.” This realization has come to many others, long since familiar 
with the high standard of excellence that has ruled the poetical 
contributions to these pages and particularly to those who have 
rather laboriously clipped or copied for their scrap book a delicate 
tribute of homage, a carefully wrought image, a prophetic vision 
or a fervent testament of love and loyalty. Though the present 
collection contains more than 200 selections, representative of the 
best work of 96 poets, it does not pretend to have rescued all the 
poems that have appeared in America. Rigorous as have been 
the standards of general admission, a more exacting discernment 
was necessary in the present assay. The result is an excellent 
work and a genuine service which is sure to elicit general approval, 
extensive recognition and a wider appreciation for the poetic 
family of AMERICA. 





5: G. 
Locarno: the Reality. By Atrrep Fasre-Luce. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
This book is translated from Locarno sans Réves. The author 


is an optimist without illusions. He believes that European peace 
can be obtained: he is not positively sure, but it is worth trying, 
and the Treaty of Locarno shows how it can be tried. It is 
France’s job: for if France and Germany compose, then the rest 
of Europe will fall in line. They form the central bloc. He is 
not worried over Italy: he sees a practical policy under a martial 
mask. Locarno then is not a cut-and-dried program; still less 
a “static” treaty. It is the inauguration of a new policy. He 
believes in policy; for without policy, without tact, mere economic 
gravitation will not settle things. On the other hand: “ rigid 
theories, even when they are pacifist, have always some lurking 
affinity with war.” To form a policy, France must “learn or 
perish,” in Lord Grey’s words. What she will learn is what is 
inculcated by the Locarno Treaty: to adopt a policy of mutual 
concessions: not casual, opportunistic concessions, mere temporary 
adjustments, but an organized system of concessions, based on 
both economic and moral realities. Those who combat the idea 
of such concessions, on the theory that nothing has been changed 
since the Great War, he refutes in his opening chapter. As for 
the League of Nations, he shows “all the weaknesses of an or- 
ganization of peace which is not based on an adequate substructure 
of Franco-German reconciliation”; but he is for putting new life 
into the League, not for doing away with it. Against what he 
calls “ Nationalist demagogy,” that is to say, French Nationalist, 
the author aims the same dry criticism which aroused a storm 
of resentment at the appearance of his former book: “The Limita- 
tions of Victory.” He is the keenest sort of philosopher of quid 
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pro quo, give-and-take. Applying his analysis to the French war 
debt, he insists that it be considered as one with the reparations, 
and he wishes the Mellon-Bérenger agreement ratified. Poising 
between extremes, he aims at harmony betwen patriotism and 
peace. The touch is sound and sure, even though one feels the lack 
of some expression of broader princ ples, which would greatly 
reinforce his arguments. The criticism, too, of the Nationalists 
from the practical standpoint may pass a little lightly over some 
of the deeper ideals that lie behind their mere political doctrine. 
When he touches on immigration, he seems out of his own prov- 
ince, and is led to the assertion that “a policy of birth control 
. will be the general interest,” alleging weakly that the means 
of subsistence are disappearing. Whatever shade of approval may 
be given to his program, one cannot help feeling that, even though 
much of what can be done now is only provisory (as Jacques 
Seydoux says), M. Fabre-Luce points a sane way to an equil- 
ibrium based on reality. J. L. F. 


Why Men Fail. Edited by Morris Fisusern, M.D., and 
Wiuiam A. Wuire, M.D., New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Eleven prominent psychiatrists have contributed papers to this 
popular symposium, which was originally published in serial form 
by the New York Herald Tribune. There is the inevitable uneven- 
ness of treatment from which every such symposium suffers; some 
duplication of matter, in spite of careful planning and editing; 
yet very little of the confusion of terms and conflict of theory 
which one might expect—for the simple reason that technical terms 
and theoretical speculation have been carefully avoided. The un- 
evenness appears rather in the practical value of the several con- 
tributions. Some of the writers have chosen as illustrations almost 
exclusively those cases which had “happy endings,” thus per- 
mitting fuller explanation of the forms of treatment that can cure 
breakdowns and help to mend shattered lives. Others lay more 
stress on the sources of the several disorders and, while they 
undoubtedly give a truer cross-section of the field of emotional 
maladjustment than their colleagues who cull their case books 
with too nice discrimination, they offer less practical help to the 
layman who wishes to apply the principles of mental hygiene 
to his own life before arriving at the stage where he will need 
the services of a specialist. Except for a, few passages, the book 
is surprisingly free from the malodorous taint of Freudian fancies. 
Yet it is pure naturalism throughout, and entirely disregards the 


aids that religion offers both in the order of grace and of nature. 
Cc. I. D. 


The See of Peter. By James T. SHorwett and Louise 
Ropes Loomis. New York: Columbia University Press. $10.00. 

The co-editors of this splendid volume will be thanked by all 
interested either in theology or history for the helpful contribution 
they have made to records in the vernacular dealing with a subject 
of perennial interest and of the utmost importance. It is true 
that many, least of all Catholic scholars, will not accept, and with 
good reason, several assumptions that militate against the his- 
tericity and authenticity of the Gospel stories; likewise occasional 
interpretations of patristic and other texts. None the less they 
will be grateful to Professors Shotwell and Loomis for the sources 
which their industry has made so readily accessible. The work 
evidences extensive and laborious research. The bibliography 
guides, the commentary, and the textual settings will prove in- 
valuable though in many instances provocative, to students of 
dogma or of history. Whatever the Gospels, the Fathers, tradi- 
tion, and the apocrypha present bearing on Peter’s place in Christ’s 
Church have been painstakingly gathered under the headings of 
his position among the Apostles, his presence in Rome, his office 
there, his foundation of the Roman episcopate and his martyrdom. 
In the second part of the volume, having traced through their 
documentary chronicle the growth of the tradition of Peter’s Roman 
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residence and his initiation of the episcopate there the editors 
attempt a similar review of the Roman See itself during the three 
centuries after Peter’s crucifixion. In this process they print, 
entire or abridged, most of the documents and passages that throw 
light of any kind upon the Popes of the first 380 years of the 
Christian era, the thesis in this section being, so far as the volume 
is controversial, that it was then that the simple episcopal office 
of the Bishop of Rome, originally not unlike other apostolic 
foundations, evolved, so to say, to a primacy. W. 1... 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The New Student’s Reference Work.—The publication of 
the 1928 year book of the “New Student’s Reference Work” 
(Cleveland: S. L. Weedon Company, $1.00), calls attention to this 
series initiated some years ago and periodically revised and sup- 
plemented. Meant especially for the students’ libraries and book 
shelves the eight volumes of the work not only contain much 
encyclopedic knowledge, alphabetically arranged, but also consider- 
able profitable information on a variety of historical, geographical, 
industrial, and scientific topics, which cannot fail to interest am- 
bitious youth. While in general little exception can be taken to 
the contents of the volumes, some readers will wonder at omissions 
which it would seem should find a place in such a work. One is 
intrigued, for example, to know why “ Behaviorism” should be 
discussed and nothing at all said about “ Scholasticism,” or why 
“ Protestantism” should be explained while the seeker for infor- 
mation about “Catholicism” looks in vain for the word. Even 
more strargely does the absence of an account of the Person of 
Christ strike one, though assuredly He would seem to deserve 
consideration, at least as a great world figure. Naturally one is 
prepared for certain errors in detail to creep into so voluminous 
a work, but this will scarcely justify complete silence on the 
religious-political situation that has prevailed south of the Rio 
Grande when discussing “ Mexico” in the current year book. In 
general, however, the volumes of the “ Reference Work” will find 
favor with librarians in denominational as well as in secular school 
libraries, for it is well made up and interestingly illustrated, and 
covers a variety of features that students are bound to be curious 


about. 





Moral and Social Studies.—Notwithstanding the cover an- 
nouncement on Charlotte Haldane’s volume “ Motherhood and Its 
Enemies” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), referring to her as “a 
clever English woman,” the conviction of those who push through 
its vapid pages, and it caters especially to women not accustomed 
to think seriously, will be that rather than exemplify the author’s 
conclusions it quite clearly illustrates how thoroughly one can 
unsex herself when the ideals of womanhood, that have been the 
Christian tradition, are loosely cast aside for the neo-paganism 
prevalent in certain strata of society. Apparently a study of 
important social problems, the author handles her materials neither 
scientifically nor authoritatively. Platitudes strew the pages, and 
very often with neither facts nor figures to support them, while 
religion and the more sacred things of life are deliberately scoffed 
at. At best the book is a signpost indicating the trend of feminine 
self-determination and economic independence. Motherhood has 
its problems but, with rare exceptions, Charlotte Haldane does 
not offer much in the way of a constructive solution for them. 

Half a dozen papers on various topics having religious or ethical 
significance make up the content of “ Adventure” (Macmillan. 
$2.00). Their authors are a group of Oxford people: Burnett 
H. Streeter, Catherine M. Chilcott, John MacMurray, and Alex- 
ander S. Russell. The essays are not detached but interrelated, 
bearing on the general subject of science and religion. It seems 
to be the conclusion of the authors that “The period when the 
‘reconciliation’ of Science and Religion was something which 
men could regard according to their temperaments as a matter 
for hope or despair, is passing away—to be succeeded by a period 
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in which they will be regarded as two diverse but intrinsically 
connected adventures of the spirit of man.” The philosophical and 
theological soundness, or rather unsoundness, of the volume may 
be gathered from the fact that faith and knowledge are treated 
in the book as antithetical, that birth control is advocated, that 
Christ is pictured as offering no definite ruling on divorce, and 
that religion is interpreted merely as a function, along with art 
and morality, of Personality. 

There is much confusion of thought and many false generaliza- 
tions in Howard W. Odum’s heavy volume “ Man’s Quest for 
Social Guidance” (Holt). As a college textbook it is far too 
bulky and repelling. As a contribution from the editor of the 
“American Social Science Series” it is most unrepresentative. 
Though Mr. Odum is at some pains to explain the meaning and 
method of science, yet it is quite evident from his insistence on 
a supposed conflict between science and religion that he himself 
still stands in great need of guidance. In the chapters on the 
family, on children and on religion the author shows himself to 
be a blind leader. 


The Treasury of the Faith Series.—It was a happy thought 
that suggested the initiation of this series (Macmillan. 60c. each), 
whose general editor is the Rev. George D. Smith. Projected in 
thirty-six neat and compact volumes, it will survey the entire 
ground of Catholic theology. Thus far the following are avail- 
able: “Christian Marriage,” by the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, giving 
in a succinct form the dogmatic and disciplinary teaching of the 
Church on one of the most practical problems of Christian living, 
that will be profitably read by married people and those preparing 
for the Sacrament of Matrimony; “ Mary the Mother of God,” 
wherein the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in four com- 
prehensive chapters, presents the position of Our Lady in the 
Catholic dogmatic scheme; “Jesus Christ Model of Manhood,” by 
the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., in which, after sketching 
Christ’s life, and discussing His perfections, the former Arch- 
bishop of Bombay summarizes His character in a way that makes 
Him man’s not-too-difficult model; “The Sacramental System,” by 
the Rev. C. C. Martindale, which will serve as an introductory 
volume to a more detailed treatment of the different Sacraments; 
“God the Creator,” by the Rev. B. V. Miller; and “An Outline 
of Catholic Teaching,” by the editor himself, the Rev. George 
D. Smith. 





For the Little Theater—Frank Shay has assembled and 
edited his third collection of plays for Little-Theater units and 
community-center players. In general “Fifty More One-Act 
Plays” (Appleton. $5.00) should have a very practical appeal. 
With some exceptions, the plays are excellent. Henry Wagstaff 
Gribble yields his vaudeville success, “Juliet and Romeo,” Paul 
Green contributes a glimpse of Carolina life, and Mary Cass 
Canfield gives a touch of medieval color in “The Duchess Says 
Her Prayers.” However the selection of Eugene O’Neill’s “ Moon 
of the Carribees,” which has been characterized as a “giant den 
of pigmies” is only slightly less unfortunate than the inclusion of 
“The Veil” by Georges Rodenbach. The latter presents the 
amazing phenomenon of a Belgian nun using the Protestant form 
of the Lord’s Prayer. This recalls Max Reinhardt’s amusing 
blunder when he placed the same form of prayer on the lips of a 
medieval nun. 

Director’s of children’s theaters and writers of children’s plays 
will find much help and inspiration from Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s very practical handbook “ Children’s Theatres and Plays” 
(Appleton. $3.50) The author brings to her discussion the 
practical information she has gathered during many years of 
observation and study both at home and abroad. Consequently she 
speaks with authority on children’s plays in America, England, 
France and Italy. While her appeal is general, her directions 
for production are simple and elementary enough to prove of real 
value to the inexperienced in this work. The illustrations and 
"he bibliographies add greatly to the practical value of this book. 
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The Eternal Moment. The Far Call. Octavia. Reeds and 
Mud. Honeymoon Millions. 


The major interest in the stories which make up “ The Eternal 
Moment” (Harcourt, Brace. «$2.50) is to show the absurd in 
the Utopias of a Basil King, an Edward Bellamy or a self-satisfied 
prophet like H. G. Wells. E. M. Forster makes no effort to 
conceal his disgust with the vitiating influences of what is some- 
times called progress. Here is pictured with fantastic irony a race 
of men who have been released from the mere mechanical aspects 
of life and thus enabled to reserve their energies for the finer 
phases of artistic living. They dwell in hexagonal cells under- 
ground. They have only to touch a button for compressed food 
tablets, or medical service, or the sight of a friend by television, 
or whatever may suit the whim of the moment. They never 
descend to muscular exertion or contacts with nature or people. 
In time the machine runs down and the strange race perishes miser- 
ably. There are two stories in the volume of slightly different 
character but they have the same impressive features and the firm 
grace of the other stories. 

If one is looking for a succession of thrilling adventures that 
follow in the wake of a reckless and bloody crew, one can find 
full satisfaction in Edison Marshall’s yarn, “The Far Call” (Cos- 
mopolitan. $2.00). The scene is the Pribilof Islands, the Treasure 
Islands of modern times. Pal Larning, hard-headed and hard- 
hearted seaman and adventurer, organized the expedition, which 
was to net a fortune for the unconscionable lot who were quite 
ready to risk their lives, if only they could gain enough to live 
riotously for a period. London Nick is the arch villain. Then, 
of course, there is a girl who helps to frustrate the devilish Nick, 
and who finally wins the originator of the plot to slaughter the 
seals, and turns his courage to better purposes. 

If the substance of Margot Asquith’s first novel, “ Octavia” 
(Stokes. $2.50) were equal to the stylistic treatment it has re- 
ceived, then full encomium would be well merited. There is 
indeed crisp dialogue, an abundance of clever aphorisms, a collec- 
tion of amusing thumb-nail sketches and the same delicate humor 
which gave charm to the author’s sensational autobiography. But 
the story itself is dull, tiresome and much too long. One becomes 
irritated with Octavia’s moods and problems. Even after her 
difficulties receive generous though belated solution, one suspects 
that their settlement is by no means permanent. The socially am- 
bitious might find interest in the pictures of life at British country 
houses and the reliable accounts of how a certain type of the 
sporting crowd spend their time. The characters, however, are 
too unconvincing and their activities too empty and mechanical 
to gain more than a faint interest from the general reader. 

The picturesque Spanish fishing village in the seaside marsh 
country, near Valencia, forms the setting for the revived novel 
of Vincente Blasco Ibanez, “ Reeds and Mud” (Dutton. $2.50). 
The Albefura is a lake of reeds and mud; a symbol, to the author, 
of the characters and people he portrays. One wonders what 
purpose Isaac Goldberg had in undertaking the translation of this 
early work of the Spanish writer. The story is morbid and austere 
and shows a strange lack of sympathy and insight into the cus- 
toms, traditions, and simple lives of the Spanish townsmen. 

Kenneth Thorne and his young bride little realized that they 
crossed the threshold of adventure when they registered at New 
York’s largest and most glittering caravansary. They had planned 
to make the Metropole-Park the starting point of their wedding 
tour; but a sudden call from the bank postponed their trip in- 
definitely. The appearance of Thorne’s multimillionaire uncle not 

only makes possible a longer sojourn at the exclusive hotel, but 
also holds out a glittering promise of “Honeymoon Millions” 
(Dutton. $2.00). What happened before this dream was realized 
is delightfully told by Steuart M. Emery. It matters little that 
Uncle Crocker is overdrawn or that the gold-digging villainess 
is lacking in genuine portrayal; the story carries one through the 
most exaggerated situations that have enough reality about them 
to make them enjoyable. At the sea shore or the camp one can 
toast the dashing Southern colonel and share the adventures of 
the Club Joyeaux. 








Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 
commumcations. 


Another Rur.mage Sale 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


On the feast of good St. Anthony I am writing to thank you 
and all the good readers of America for help rendered. I asked 
readers to buy handkerchiefs from the Antonia School of Em- 
broidery at $7.50 a dozen. The response was wonderful. Those 
who have not yet received their orders will in the near future. 

I would like to tell my friends about a novel “sale” we had 
I had received many articles of cast-off clothing, and 


recently. 
one of the teachers suggested a “five-and-ten-cent store.” She 
said the people were poor but were not beggars. That is, they 


would rather buy an article than have to say it was given to them. 

We took all the old clothes, shoes, hats, etc., and fixed up a 
temporary store in one of the classrooms. In two days our stock 
was sold and we had $30.00 to help pay our teachers. We could 
have sold $200.00 worth if we had it. The thought comes to me 
that perhaps some more of our friends who read this may have 
cast-off clothing of light weight, shoes, etc., and would be glad to 
help us earn some money to put good desks in our school instead 
of the worm-eaten homemade desks we have. 

Remnants of dress goods are especially valuable. Also men’s 
shirts, shoes, etc. In a word, anything a man, woman, or child 
can use. The other day I was on the balcony when one of the 
poor women passed by, all dressed up in clothes from our “ store,” 
and she called up to me to look and see how nice she looked in 
our clothes. They are so grateful! 

We would like to have another sale soon, so as to get some- 
thing together to buy desks. It will cost a great deal, but we will 
go slowly—one classroom at a time. May God bless you all. 

St. Augustine Convent, Sister M. Perecrine, O.S.D. 

Isabela, P.R. 


Antiquated Aloysius 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Aloysius was a linguist and a scholar. Yet we must admit 
that he was woefully untaught in modern accomplishments. He was 
not a baseball fan, he did not know the gearshift of a car, or 
even the make-up of a radio set. NaCl for him was a meaningless 
term, and the Bohr-Rutherford atom or cosmic rays did not exist. 
How, then, can he appeal to American boys? Better a canonized 
electrician or some beatified ace for this age of action, than a 
medieval mystic! 

The complaint is a common one; its answers are numerous as 
they are obvious. Apart from his vigorous, sterling manhood, one 
reason for the appeal of Aloysius to modern men lies in his simple 
philosophy of life, expressed in that dauntless challenge: Quid ad 
acternitatem? (What use for eternity?) 

His logic was that of coldest reason, though his life was a fire 
of love. For him all earthly things were but creatures, given him 
as means to attain God. As means to God, therefore, would he 
employ them, and only «s means. 

Quid ad acternitatem? That was the challenge that he, knight 
of Gonzaga, flung in the teeth of alluring pleasure, of grasping 
power, of human honor and applause. All felt the steel of his 
piercing logic and succumbed. Finally he mastered his deadliest 
foe. He dominated Aloysius, and the Prince of Gonzaga became 
a voluntary pauper, lover of Jesus Christ. 

This philosophy of Aloysius, then, cares less what matter is 
made of, than what it is made for; it is not confined to the mere 
uses of things, but rises to their Author and Final End, and 
despising what is transitory and temporal, seeks what will endure 
throughout eternity. 

Are not such solid principles a ready antidote for the folly of 
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the day, which would deify matter or materialize man? We 
need such a sane insight that seeks beneath the glittering surface, 
and chooses what is of greater eternal moment, even though it 
be meaner in temporal appearance. We need, too, the Aloysian 
courage to follow that laudable logic to its glorious conclusions. 
But two years ago His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, again pro- 
claimed St. Aloysius the Patron of Christian Youth, and in De- 
cember of that same year, the Catholic young men of the world 
gathered at his tomb to pledge their loyalty. Aloysius, then, is 
neither antiquated nor dead, for his principles are those of eternal 
life. Dauntless in courage he is a model of manhood; purest 
child of Mary he is the pattern of youth; he is a doctor of heavenly 
wisdom, and a philosopher whose principles well apply today, 
principles which will educate and elevate us all. 
Lincoln, Mass. 


J. R. 


Has Doctor Bowie Denounced the Anti-Prohibition 
“ Boycott "> 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


What does Doctor Bowie have to say about the policies of the 
Methodist Church and their private “boycotts” as revealed by 
F. B. in the issue of America for June 2? 

I personally distributed 750 copies of the pamphlet which Dr. 
Bowie abhors so much. I am ready to distribute more, for it is 
time to wake up. 

Baton Rouge, La. Naven O. CovuvILion, 


Editor, The Baton Rougean. 


“America’s” New Press Agent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Has The America Press Corporation secured the valuable 
services of the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama as a “ Public 
Relations Adviser”? Future historians, no doubt, will so inter- 
pret the fact of his “Stunt,” on May 3, 1928, when he succeeded 
in having inserted in the Congressional Record, the article which 
the Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. contributed to America of 
Feb. 11, 1928, asking “ Does It Pay Editors to Insult Catholics? ” 
He is giving this instructive message further circulation by send- 
ing it all over the country, at public expense, by virtue of the 
franking privilege his official position as a United States Senator 
allows him. One of the multitude who have received this sample 
of America’s advertising skill is C. Pliny Windle, the non- 
Catholic associate editor of Windle’s Liberal Magazine, who has 
sent the Senator an acknowledgement in which, commenting on 
the attempt to make anti-Catholic capital out of the article that 
America published, he suggests that Senator Heflin is the “man 
best qualified, in inclination, intelligence and reputation,” to pro- 
pose the following amendment to the Federal Constitution: 


Catholics are hereby prohibited from refusing to purchase 
books, newspapers, and magazines which attack them, their 
rights, and their religion; and they shall be compelled by law 
to trade with those merchants who support by advertising 
anti-Catholic periodicals. Any Catholic who spends less than 
$20 per annum for books, newspapers and magazines which 
attack them, or less than $200 per annum with merchants ad- 
vertising in such papers, shall be deemed guilty of violating 
this amendment. For the first offense the penalty shall be a 
fine of not less than $1,000; for the second violation a fine 
of $5,000 and five years’ imprisonment, and for the third of- 
fense life imprisonment at hard labor. The money derived 
from fines shall be used for the support of anti-Catholic 
magazines. 

Anyone who criticizes this amendment and its salutary pro- 
visions shall be deemed guilty of high treason and summarily 
executed. Any Catholic editor, priest or prelate who dares 
encourage Catholics to violate either the letter or the spirit 
of this amendment shall be punished by boiling in oil. 


Thanks to Senator Heflin thousands of otherwise uninformed 
citizens all over the Union will be afforded the opportunity of 
seeing what interesting articles America publishes and what or- 
ganized Catholic opinion can accomplish when it reacts to efficient 
leadership. 


Washington. C. C. M. 

































































